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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Society for Pure English, after some years of investiga- 

tion into the problem of foreign forms in English has issued 

a first list of recommendations which has been approved and 

adopted by the Editors of the Zzmes and THE Lonpon MERcuRY 
In former days our nation had a great faculty for digesting foreign 
words which were habitually given English spellings and pronunciations. 
The age of universal book-education has robbed us of this national 
faculty : robbery, pedantry, timidity all operate: we fear diversity of 
practice and accusations of ignorance : and in recent years our journals 
have become spotted with immigrant alien words in italics, and we 
have an equally unfortunate habit of mixing them with our speech. 
We have even gone to the length of denaturalizing words which were . 
long ago naturalized. An example is the French word ‘‘ mélée,”’ which 
our fathers turned into ‘‘mellay,” and which has now lapsed back to 
French, circumflex and all. 
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HE S. P. E. has wisely refrained, at this stage, from recommenda- 

tions as to pronunciation. It has also begun with a short list as free 
as possiblefrom words aboutwhich there might be reasonablecontroversy. 
No recent importation has been included, and no word which is not 
almost certain to remain permanently in use here. Nor have the re- 
commendations—since a general assent to the changes might be 
risked by radical innovations—gone to the lengths which some people 
might desire with regard to the anglicisation of spellings. ‘‘Rendez- 
vous” is absurd as an English spelling and comes with it the certainty 
that we shall go on pronouncing it in a French way: but the Society 
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she might be fairly classified with the dodo and the great auk. Suddenly 
in 1919 her centenary fell. Daily newspapers sent reporters to the place 
of her birth. Weekly newspapers recapitulated the triumphs of her career. 
Monthly reviews seriously examined her works and assessed them in the 
light of present-day knowledge and taste. The result was a distinct rehabi- 
litation. The centenary did its work. Middlemarch—to name no more— 
was recognised as being amongst the English classics. ; 


j 
} 
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Gee as we have said, scarcely stood in need of that kind of rehabili-- 
tation. He was not George Eliot, or Trollope, or Peacock. His place — 
among the greatest of English writers was permanently secured seventy 
years ago. Nevertheless, even with the greatest, the wholesale examination 
which accompanies a centenary festivity may make some difference in — 
the general opinion. Little that is new can now be said about Keats’s 
poems. His finest achievements have long been known ; it has long ago- 
been deduced from his less perfect works that a great dramatist and aq 
great philosophical poet were lost with him. But not in Lord Houghton’s — 
day, not perhaps until this very year, has it been generally seen and acknow- 

_ ledged how peculiar was his promise and how unique the loss that English 
literature suffered when he died. We noticed amongst the commemorative 
essayists a general tendency to fasten upon the second version of Hyperion. — 
It is possible, perhaps, to exaggerate the merits of that magnificent 
fragment ; there is certainly something to be said for the view that the 
first version, as it stands, is on the whole the richer and more satisfying. 
But the fact that men concentrate on the second version, in which they © 
find, and rightly find, promise of a maturity far outshining Keats’s youth, 
indicates that his true greatness is now being appreciated for the first 
time. We do not suggest that nobody ever felt it before. Tennyson felt it ; 
to name no more. But there has been until recently amongst most critics 
a tendency to forget, amid the perfection of his performance, the grandeur 
of his greater promise. 
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he died at twenty-five. At that age no other English poet, Shake- 
speare and Milton included, had produced a body of work which can 
compare with his in combined volume and quality. He died at an age 
when most of our greater poets have been merely making tentative flights. 
Shelley enjoyed twice his life as a mature writer, and Byron three times : 
what he might have done had he had five or ten more years of activity we — 
cannot conceive. He had reached a point at which almost every line he 
wrote was of seldom equalled grandeur and strength; his next work 
might have been a solider Prometheus or a less disconnected Faust. He is 
the only English poet of whom one can confidently say that had he been 
granted a longer life he would have entered the ranks of the great world- 
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poets. In character, in mind, in sense, in sensibility he had had no peer 
since Shakespeare ; the opinion, long present in a sort of floating state, 
has now been crystallised. The publication of a Keats Memorial Volume, 
unrivalled in scope and size except by the various tomes which were pro- 
duced on the tercentenary of Shakespeare, is significant of the way in 
which the recognition of Keats’s uniqueness has developed. Heterogeneous 
and ephemeral though these compilations may be, the very fact that men 
are moved to make them is a straw which shows which way the wind blows. 
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FE are very sorry to have to record the death, as a separate publication, 
of the Atheneum. During the war it temporarily ceased to be a weekly, 
and for a time suffered a change into a journal of Reconstruction. After 
the Armistice Mr. J. Middleton Murry took over the editorship and made 
_ a gallant effort to restore the paper’s former prestige. The new Atheneum 
_ was not quite the old Atheneum, which in its heyday had been largely 
_ devoted to classical, philological, and antiquarian scholarship. Its main 
interests were contemporary, it printed short stories and poems (in the 
old Atheneum a poem always looked like a wild-flower in Bloomsbury), 
and its staff were mainly of the younger generation. But it was, when 
it died, certainly as interesting as the old paper ever was and, from the 
technical point of view, unusually well edited. That we did not always 
_ share its views about contemporary literature makes us all the more regret 


_ that it has gone. 
a a 7) 


Pile Atheneum just failed to celebrate its centenary. It first appeared 
| on January 2nd, 1828. Its founder was James Silk Buckingham, who 
started several papers in his day. He announced himself as editor, but 
after three or four numbers Mr. Stebbing took his place. In July the 
_ Atheneum and the London Literary Chronicle were united, and F. D. 
Maurice became editor, the paper being bought from Buckingham by 
_a few friends. Prominent among these was Sterling, Carlyle’s life of whom 
is the locus classicus for the early Atheneum. Maurice resigned after less 
than a year’s work, and Sterling succeeded him. In 1830 the first Sir 
Charles Dilke (Keats’s friend) purchased the paper and became editor ; 
he shone as an essayist on the writers of the eighteenth century. From 
1846-7 to 1854 the editor was T. K. Harvey. In 1849 was founded Notes 
and Queries as a stable companion to the Atheneum. During these years 
the paper occasionally dipped into political controversy, departing so far 
from its main track as to publish pictures of little children working in the 
coal-mines. It acquired great celebrity and influence during the editorship 
‘of Hepworth Dixon (1854-1869), its invective being as drastic as its 
‘scholarship was sound. In 1869 succeeded Norman MacColl, who was 
editor for thirty-two years, during much of which period the art critic 
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was F. G. Stephens, one of the original Pre-Raphaelites, the drama was 
done by Joseph Knight, and the music by Dickens’s friend H. F. Chorley, 
while Theodore Watts-Dunton wrote the most important of the literary 
reviews. Mr. Vernon Rendall, who became editor in 1go1, brilliantly 
maintained the Atheneum’s traditions of ripe scholarship and plain speak- 
ing. On the death of the late Sir Charles Dilke (who had occasionally 
acted as deputy editor) the paper became the property of the Messrs. 
Francis, who had been associated with its printing and management 
from the start. There was some decline in its influence and in its quality 
during the few years before the war. 
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WE may record one or two of the incidental achievements of the 
Atheneum. Not the least remarkable at the time (though it sounds a 
small thing now) was, we believe, its pounding of Martin Tupper when 
he was at the height of his reputation and nobody was saying a word 
against him. It recognised Tennyson in 1829 as a “‘ first-rate poetical 
genius’ on the strength of his prize Cambridge poem, Timbuctoo—a 
piece of critical discrimination which should be remembered when the 
follies of critics concerning young geniuses are under discussion. I 
stood up for Morris’s Defence of Guenevere, and was strong on the Rossetti 
controversy. In 1846 the word “‘ folklore’”’ and the science of folklor 
made their first appearance on any page in the Atheneum. The coine 
was W. J. Thoms, afterwards editor of Notes and Queries, which is still 
happily going strong. The paper had for many years a yearly review of 
foreign literature by foreign critics : this work is now done so thoroughly 
by no one. 
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4 Rs amalgamation with the Nation leaves the Times Literary Supple- 
ment the only English “ non-popular ”’ weekly devoted exclusively 
to literature and scholarship. The population of this country is abou 
fifty millions, and, in spite of the E.P.D., the Postmaster-General, and 
all the rest of it, it probably remains the richest country in the world. 


There would still be plenty of room for pamphlets by Matthew Arnold, 
were he alive. 
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ANY readers have written to ask us the results of a certain recen 
circular to Postal Subscribers. We may say that they were are 


satisfactory. We wish here heartily to thank those who sent in replie 
without identification marks. : 
- 

. 
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E are glad to hear that the late Mr. A. H. Bullen’s Shakespeare Head 

Press, at Stratford, from which so many sound books have come, is to 

be carried on. It has been acquired by Mr. Basil Blackwell of Oxford, 

who is forming a private company with the object of carrying on Mr. 
Bullen’s tradition of fine printing, of publishing good books, and of selling such new 
and second-hand books as may be held to harmonise with their surroundings. The 
printing will be under the supervision of Mr. Bernard Newdigate, whose name is 
known to our readers. 
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IDDELL AND SCOTT’S Greek Lexicon has for generations been one of 
those approved torments of boyhood which, when their use is continued into 
manhood, justify themselves by becoming pleasures. The Clarendon Press is about 
_ to issue a new edition, which has been made necessary by the recent discovery of 
_ various important additions to known Greek literature, notably the poems of 
Bacchylides. Mr. H. Stuart Jones, now Camden Professor of Ancient History, has been 
at work on this new edition of the Lexicon since 1911. It is estimated by the Clarendon 
Press that the cost of production of this work will be nearly £20,000, but it will be 
issued to subscribers in not more than ten parts at half-a-guinea a part, or four guineas 
for the complete book. 
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Ae: was recently announced in the Press (and in this journal among others) that 
the signature of ‘John Webster” (presumed to be the dramatist) had been 
found in a copy of the 1590 quarto of Peter Bale’s The Writing Schoolmaster, in the 
University Library, Cambridge. This announcement led to some comment, and to 
an article by Professor Saintsbury, in the Atheneum, where the probability and 
utility of such an attribution was disputed. We now learn from a private source that 
on the binding of this same book are stamped the initials “‘ I. F.” ; and the suggestion 
has been made from the University Library that these initials may stand for “ John 
Fletcher.’”’ The matter seems to us to be, at any rate, a pleasing subject for speculation. 
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HE official correspondence of Colonel (later General) Robert Monckton during 

his service in America in the years 1752-1763 was sold in one lot at Sotheby’s 
on February roth to Messrs. Quaritch, who were acting for Sir Leicester Harmsworth. 
Among the under-bidders was Mr. Henry Stevens, acting, it is understood, on behalf 
of the Canadian Record Office. The papers are of the first importance to students 
of American and Canadian history, for Monckton was the officer who had the 
unpleasant task of deporting the French inhabitants of certain parts of Nova Scotia 
(an incident which formed the theme of Longfellow’s Evangeline), and later became 
Wolfe’s second in command. Among the documents in this collection are George II’s 
signed instructions to Wolfe for the St. Lawrence expedition and Wolfe’s draft 
articles of capitulation for the City of Quebec, should he be successful. 
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IR WILLIAM BLAKE RICHMOND, R.A., who has died at the age of 
eighty-eight, had been in poor health ever since the death, in an accident, 

of his wife a few years ago. He was descended on both sides from eminent painters ; 
his father, George Richmond, R.A., was a friend of Blake’s, and he himself, in youth, 
saw much of Calvert (Blake’s disciple) and Samuel Palmer, the etcher. His most 
ambitious work was the mosaic decoration of St. Paul’s; his most popular the allegorical 
and subject pictures exhibited at the Academy ; his best, probably, his portraits, 
some of which were exceedingly fine. He was a man of wide general interests : he 
founded the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, was in close touch with local affairs at 
Hammersmith, travelled, and wrote several books which reflected his love for the 
landscapes and history of Greece and Italy. On those subjects he talked enthusiastically © 
and well to the end, with a touch of eccentricity that conformed well with his 
charmingly gipsyish appearance—wide soft hat, rough cape, little brown beard, and 
shrewd eyes. } 
@ @ 7) 
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ol voce death was announced recently of Professor Barrett Wendell at the age 
of sixty-five. He had been successively Instructor, Assistant-Professor, and 
Professor of English at Harvard since 1880. In 1902-3 he was Clark Lecturer at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1904 he lectured at the Sorbonne and other 
French universities. He was the author of many works of literary history and 
criticism, including Cotton Mather (1891), A Literary History of America (1900), 
and The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in English Literature (1904). 


was the latest survivor of the group of great Whig ladies whose salons combined 
the attractions of literature and politics in the Early Victorian age. A Stanley of Alderley, 
granddaughter of Gibbon’s Josepha Holroyd, Lady Airlie was initiated from her 
girlhood into the companionship of books. As a brilliant and precious child she was — 
admitted into the famous circle of Holland House, with which she lived to be by far 
the latest link. Her conversation, which continued to be vivid and even stringent 
to the last, was enlivened by delightful recollections of Macaulay and Grote, 
Thackeray and Jowett. Most of these memories have never been published and are 
worthy of preservation. For instance, the inception of Matthew Arnold’s well-— 
known Golden Treasury selection from Byron’s Poems was due to something which : 


debe a 
ee COUNTESS OF AIRLIE, who recently died in her ninety-first year, | 
: 


Lord Beaconsfield said to Lady Airlie early in 1881. He remarked to her that the 
interest in and love of Byron had greatly declined, and he deplored it. He took no 
pleasure, he said, in the poetry of Browning and Swinburne, but his attention was 
“as easily entranced” by Byron as it had been nearly fifty years before, when he 
was writing Venetia, Lady Airlie replied, what a pity it was that someone of authority — 
did not produce a critical selection, and Lord Beaconsfield answered, ‘‘ Yes, but 
who could?” Lady Airlie, who was seeing a great deal of Matthew Arnold at that 
time, mentioned him, and she said, ‘‘ Will you come to dinner to meet Mr. Arnold 
on purpose to talk over this scheme ? ”’ 
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| ee BEACONSFIELD agreed, and accordingly the dinner came off very 
shortly, on February 18th, 1881. After dinner Lady Airlie said, “‘ Now, you 
two must have a long talk together about Byron and about the book Mr. Arnold 
is to make for us.” Accordingly they sat side by side on the sofa for a long time, 
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and it was decided between them that Matthew Arnold should begin at once. Lord 
Beaconsfield, who was not well, left early ; and Matthew Arnold then told his hostess 
that the author of Lothair had said many most suggestive and valuable things and had 
even volunteered to revise Arnold’s suggested list of citations. But this he never did, 
for it proved to be the last time that Disraeli dined with the Airlies, and two months 
later he was dead. Matthew Arnold went on with the selection, but he does not seem 
to have recorded any of the incidents connected with its inception. 
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De a little of the eighteenth century survived in Lady Airlie, in her dignity 


of demeanour and promptitude of speech, her curious mixture of almost cynical 
independence of thought with indulgent curiosity in mysticism. She had been a life- 
long student of Voltaire, and when she was over ninety she was reading Plotinus in 
Mr. S. McKenna’s translation. She clearly remembered how, before she was ten 
years old, she heard a strange voice in the drawing-room, and, stealing in, found 
Mr. Carlyle reading the MS. of Hero-Worship aloud to her father and mother ; and 
she lived to take a vivid interest in the intellectual events of eighty years later. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


N its January number the Oxford Outlook (2s. 6d. monthly during term) continues 

to be interesting and enterprising. Its main contribution from outside Oxford is 
an article by Maxim Gorki on Literature, extracted from a Préface a un Catalogue 
de Littérature Mondiale. 'Vhere are poems by Messrs. Edmund Blunden, Richard 
Hughes, Louis Golding, Alan Porter, and others, and an excellently conceived, if 
unequally executed, story by Mr. L. P. Hartley. The longest contribution is an 
“Introduction to the Collected Works of Maximilian Mauve” by Mr. C. H. B. 
Kitchin. This is a satire on the biographies of great poets, and it is to be concluded 
in another instalment. Mr. Kitchin gets a little good fun out of the idea, but it is not 
a new idea, and we are doubtful whether it is worth the space he has devoted to it. 
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t ”? (6d. monthly during term), which comes from Cambridge, is mainly 

= oneal caoer devoted to She expression of the ideas of the Labour Party 
in the University. The February number contains articles by Lord Haldane and 
Mr. Henderson, and further articles on India, Unemployment, and the League of 
Nations. Literature is not left out of the scheme of this paper. There are two pages of 
verse—none of it very remarkable—and an essay by Mr. E. L. Davison, “ ‘Towards 
an Old Poetry,” which is interesting, though the discoveries the author makes are 
not quite novel. 
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“ | : NTRY HEART ” (1s. quarterly) is a successor to The Vineyard, which 

om eee from 1910 ae and a quarterly from 1918 to 1920, and was 
devoted to country life and peasant art. The first number includes an amusing nt 
haracteristic essay by Mr. G. K. Chesterton on Water Supply, eae 2 
recipes for Vegetable Dyes, and an article on William Thom, who combine : é \e 
occupations of weaver and poet between 1798 and 1848. The specimens of his 
poetry which are here given must be admitted not to be very impressive. 
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P-@aeeal ives 
All Souls’ Night 


I 
"Ts All Souls’ Night and the great Christ Church bell, 


And many a lesser bell, sound through the room, 
For it is now midnight ; 

And two long glasses brimmed with muscatel 

Bubble upon the table. A ghost may come, 

For it is a ghost’s right, 

His element is so fine, 

Being sharpened by his death, 

To drink from the wine-breath 

While our gross palates drink from the whole wine. 


lie 


I need some mind, that if the cannon sound 
From every quarter of the world, can stay 
Wound in mind’s pondering, 

As mummies in the mummy-cloth are wound ; 
Because I have a marvellous thing to say, 

A certain marvellous thing 

None but the living mock, 

Though not for sober ear ; 

It may be all that hear 

Should laugh and weep an hour upon the clock. 


Ill 


H——’s the first I call. He loved strange thought 
And knew that sweet extremity of pride 

That’s called platonic love, 

And that to such a pitch of passion wrought 
Nothing could bring him, when his lady died, 
Anodyne for his love. 

Words were but wasted breath ; 

One dear hope had he : 

The inclemency 

Of that or the next winter would be death. 


“POETRY 


IV 


Two thoughts were so mixed up I could not tell 
Whether of her or God he thought the most, 
But think that his mind’s eye, 

When upward turned, on one sole image fell, 
And that a slight companionable ghost, 

Wild with divinity, 

Had so lit up the whole 

Immense miraculous house, 

The Bible promised us, 

It seemed a gold-fish swimming in a bowl. 


Vv 


On Florence Emery I call the next, 

Who finding the first wrinkles on a face 
Admired and beautiful, 

And knowing that the future would be vexed 
With ’minished beauty, multiplied commonplace, 
Preferred to teach a school, 

Away from neighbour or friend 

Among dark skins, and there 

Permit foul years to wear 

Hidden from eyesight to the unnoticed end. 


VI 


Before that end much had she ravelled out 
From a discourse in figurative speech 

By some learned Indian 

On the soul’s journey. How it is whirled about, 
Wherever the orbit of the moon can reach, 
Until it plunge into the sun ; 

And there free and yet fast, 

Being both Chance and Choice, 

Forget its broken toys 

And sink into its own delight at last. 


Vil 


And I call up MacGregor from the grave, 
For in my first hard springtime we were friends, 
Although of late estranged. 


_I thought him half a lunatic, half knave, 
- And told him so, but friendship never ends ; 


a 
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And what if mind seem changed, 

And it seem changed with the mind, 
When thoughts rise up unbid 

On generous things that he did 

And I grow half contented to be blind. 


Vill 


He had much industry at setting out, 

Much boisterous courage, before loneliness 

Had driven him crazed ; 

For meditations upon unknown thought 

Make human intercourse grow less and less ; 

They are neither paid nor praised. 

But he’d object to the host, 

The glass because my glass ; 

A ghost-lover he was 

And may have grown more arrogant being a ghost. 


IX 


But names are nothing. What matter who it be, 
So that his elements have grown so fine 

The fume of muscatel 

Can give his sharpened palate ecstasy : 

No living man can drink from the whole wine. 
T have mummy truths to tell 

Whereat the living mock, 

Though not for sober ear, 

For maybe all that hear 

Should laugh and weep an hour upon the clock. 


Xx 


Such thought—such thought have I that hold it tight 
Till meditation master all its parts, 

Nothing can stay my glance 

Until that glance run in the world’s despite 

To where the damned have howled away their hearts, 
And where the blessed dance ; 

Such thought, that in it bound 

I need no other thing 

Wound in mind’s wandering 

As mummies in the mummy-cloth are wound. 


W. B. YEATS 


: 
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The Chaunty of the “ Nona” 


[On her famous cruise from Holyhead to Bideford River in the year 1914, 
the month of Fune in that year.] 
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Bardsey, Pwlhel-i, Fort Madoc and Fishguard peer) 


I 
& OME list all ye Cullies and Doxies so dear, 


Se 


You shall hearken to this tale of the Bold Marineer 
That took ship out of Holyhead and drove her so hard 
Past Bardsey, Pwlheli, Port Madoc, and Fishguard— 
Past Bardsey, Pwlheli, Port Madoc, and Fishguard. 


II 


Then he dropped out of Fishguard on a calm Summer’s day, 
Past St. David’s and Strumbles and across St. Bride’s Bay ; 
Circumnavigating Skomer, that Island around, 

With the heart of a Lion he threaded Jack Sound— 

With the heart of a Lion he threaded Fack Sound. 


Ill 
But from out the Main Ocean there rolled a great cloud, 
So he clawed into Milford Haven by the Fog Blast so loud, 
Until he dropped anchor in a deep-wooded bay, 
Where all night with Old Sleep and Quiet Sadness he lay— 
Where all night with Old Sleep and Quiet Sadness he lay. 
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Next morning was a Doldrum, and he whistled for a breeze, 
Which came from the N.N.W.’ard all across the high seas ; 


And in passing St. Govan’s lightship he gave them good night, _ 


But before it was morning he raised Lundy Light— 
Before it was morning he had raised Lundy Light. 


V 
Then he tossed for twelve hours in that horrible place 


Which is known to the Mariner as the Great White Horse Race, 


Till with a slant about three bells, or maybe near four, 
He saw white water breaking upon Loud Appledore— 


He saw white water breaking upon Loud Appledore. 


VI 


The Pirates of Appledore, the Wines of Instow ; 

But her nose is for Bideford with the tide at the flow. 
Rattle anchor, batten hatches, and leave your falls curled. 
The Long Bridge of Bideford is the end of the World— 
The Long Bridge of Bideford is the end of the World. 


H. BELLOC 


DILECTISSIMO 
1889-1917 


I-Though Thou Art Dead 


HOUGH thou art dead and with thee all is dead, 
Though thou art dead and life has died with thee, 
Not here a fainting heart, a drooping head, 
Not here shall tears or lamentation be : 
Though thou wert husband, lover, master, friend, 
Though thou wert all my only first-born son, 
My starry love, my world without an end, 
All my world’s wonders nobly packed in one : 
Though none be left—not one of all my stars, 
‘Though sworded death has stripped me to the bone, 
My spirit passes high beyond the bars, 
he a goes homing there where thine has gone : 
hough, with thy dying, glory’s self is shed, 
I do not mourn—for I with thee am dead. 


SP eV Pe ly Hee ete Ue 
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lT—Parting N. ight 


‘“ Come Paugello intra lamate fronde . . 
Fiso guardando, pur che lalba nasca . . . 


9 


S bird amid belovéd leaves 
Waits for the climbing dawn, 
With fixed eyes and soul that cleaves 
To one gold morrow’s morn: 


Sees with fixed eyes the bright dawn climb, 
The red immortal rose : 

Feels in his quivering soul the chime 
That tolls the black night’s close : 


Waits but to hear that passing bell : 
Hearkens with plumes astir : 

Hears the last parting pealing knell, 
And cuts the golden air :-— 


So in loved leaves I here abide, 
With fixed eyes stayed on thee : 

So wait the golden morning-tide, 
The knell that tells me free : 


So shall I seek that blood-rose gate, 
That red immortal glow : 

In fire of dawn incorporate 
Thy risen beauty know. 


TiT-Even as a Leaf 


VEN as a leaf in autumn air, though no winds blow 
—A broken leaf which once rich summer knew— 
Turns twice or thrice and goes, as all leaves go, 

Down to that dust wherefrom its beauty grew : 

So turn my thoughts and turn and turn again, 

And falling find their changeless home of birth, 

The teeming mould of passion and of pain, 

Which houses Love on this autumnal earth. 
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IV—My Prayer 


GOD, my God, where’er Thou art, 
() Keep my beloved in Thy Heart : 

Fold in Thy Heart that heart so bright, 
Heal him with Thy most gentle light. 
And since Thou mad’st forgetfulness, 
Forget whate’er Thou find’st amiss : 
And since Thou mad’st remembering, 
Remember every lovely thing. 
And then, my God, lean down and see . 
And, pitying, remember me.» 


V— Who will undertake to sift those 
dusts again ?” 


BLESSED wall, I give my thanks to thee, 
That thus so well thou holdest him and me. 


Strong and resisting thou dost fold us close, 
And in blest unity our dust dispose. 
No wit of man may part us now or ever, 
Nor shall a mortal hand our dust dissever. 
Under these strong square stones and shadowing eaves, 
Fast folded by our singing robe of leaves, 
Hard by the old grey sun-washed tree-walled tower, 
We sleep in peace, awaiting God’s great Hour. 


NINA CUST 
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A FRESH START & TWO PORTRAITS 


By DR. ETHEL SMYTH 


HEN in the year 1894 my father died, our old home was 

broken up. My mother had been dead three years, my five 

sisters were married, and my brother, a cavalry soldier, had 

more use for ready-money than for a non-ancestral mansion 

with sixteen bedrooms. So Frimhurst was put up for sale, and among the 

things I bought in with the lump sum left me by my father for that purpose 

were a beloved revolving dumb-waiter, the handiest shelf of which was, 

and is, very groggy, and the old schoolroom table beneath which our 

brother Johnny had taken refuge when Mary and I, aged nine and seven, 

threw knives at each other, and which is still garnished with the tin-tacks 
a younger sister drove into its sides and limbs. 

As my father had foreseen, I determined to start life on my own, and 

soon found an ideal eight-roomed cottage in our old neighbourhood, 

surrounded by fields and woods. What its real name was I never knew ; 


_ but as there was one special oak-tree standing up on a mound just in front 
__ of the house, and as what counts is the only thing that ever need be counted, 


I called my cottage “ One Oak,” regardless of the fact that there were 


_ other obscure oak-trees all along the fifty yards or so of frontage. 


My landlady, to whom we already owed the priceless benefit of a 


_ recommendation, as “nice ’’ people, to her countrywoman the Empress 
_ Eugénie, was an original, made up in equal parts of happy-go-luckiness 


and Spanish dignity ; a sportswoman, too, who apparently drove a phaeton- 


_ and-pair with closed eyes, her eyelids being so amazingly heavy that one 


seldom caught a glimpse of the fine orbs beneath them. __ 
She informed me that the house wanted next to nothing doing to it, 


_ and when I went to see for myself I found her tearing off strips of wall- 
_ paper with her own hands, while the gardener was doing wonders with a 
_ pail of whitewash. Eventually she agreed to cail in professional assistance, 
and by degrees it leaked out that although farm-hands had occasionally 
- inhabited the kitchen and scullery, the latest occupants of the two front 


- rooms had been a pony and a donkey. There wasn’t a bell in the house, 
and such was my innocence—such, too, the spell the place had cast over 
_ me—that I meekly accepted her theory that eight-roomed cottages never 
_ had bells. Nor were any needed, for that winter the Master of the York 
and Ainstey hounds gave me a beautifully-toned hunting-horn, carried 
_ by him during a memorable run, which now became an integral part of 
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the ceremony of laying the table. A very soft blast penetrated the thick 
wall between dining-room and kitchen—carried even farther according 


to a well-meaning neighbour who once observed : “ I know you must be 
getting on with your opera, for as I pass the house I often hear you blowing 
away on your trumpet.” 

ae All copyrights reserved by Dr. Ethel Smyth. 
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The charms of seclusion are seldom combined with the conveniences of 
civilisation. Unfortunately, the communal main drain stopped some 600 
yards short of my house, and on prospecting the garden for the immemorial 


substitute it was found in close proximity to the well. I never gave this. 


matter a thought till some years later—and even then, not because of a 
typhoid epidemic raging in our neighbourhood, but because of an incident, 
of which more presently, that would have made even Robinson Crusoe 
thoughtful. 


Everyone lent a hand when it came to getting into One Oak, and I ; 
remember my friend H. B., who disliked physical exertion, being requested — 
to dig a large hole—“ large enough to bury a cow” were the exact — 


instructions—wherein the thousand nameless things that accumulate 
in the garden of an uninhabited house found a last home. 

The servant problem seemed likely to present difficulties. It must be 
someone who did not get on with other servants, and therefore preferred 
solitary service ; on the other hand, her spirits must be equal to life in a 
small house where little “‘ company ”’ was seen, and where the mistress 


played her own operas from morning till night. But even before One Oak — 


was found the problem had resolved itself. 

Those who have met my mother in Impressions that Remained 
will readily believe that some of her servants were devoted to her. Not 
all, for she was liable to violent and unreasonable antipathies. But those 
she liked returned her sentiments with interest—especially a certain young 
cook who literally adored her, and who had left us under a cloud some 
months before my mother’s death. She was an exceedingly pretty Devon- 
shire girl named Ford, with wonderful grey eyes, rippling black hair, 
an exquisite complexion, the smallest and roundest of waists, and both 
physically and mentally of a suppleness and grace that suggested better 
breeding than her pedigree would have shown. Her manners, though not 
those of her class, were perfect ; in fact, she was neither a servant nor a 
lady—she was Ford. 

The cause of her undoing was a blameless passion for open air, com- 
plicated by the selection of a gentleman-cadet from Sandhurst as companion 
of her rambles along the banks of the Basingstoke Canal. In answer to my 
mother’s remonstrances she allowed that this sort of thing wouldn’t do and 
promised it should not occur again. Alas! in the summer months that 
canal is thick with boating young gentlemen from Aldershot and Sandhurst. 
Once more she was met under the same compromising circumstances, 
and it seemed advisable that her services should be transferred to a less 
exciting neighbourhood. Much to the regret of my mother, therefore— 


for she was a superb cook—she departed ; and that autumn a basketful of © 


mushrooms, gathered in her Devonshire fields, arrived at Frimhurst— 


guerdon of unaltered good-will. The following Christmas, when my mother — 


died, among the letters received by my father and me none conveyed a 
deeper and more touching sense of personal loss than hers. 
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I never lost sight of her. Every autumn a basket of mushrooms arrived _ 
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at Frimhurst (she always seems to have taken her holiday in the mushroom 
season), and with them ever-renewed assurances of her affection for me 
and mine. Nevertheless, I was surprised, one April day in 1894, to get a 
letter telling me that she had seen my father’s death in the papers, and that 
should it be my intention to set up house for myself she wished to come 
and do for me, no matter how small the wages I could offer. To live with 
my mother’s daughter and dear Marco (my big yellow dog) would make 
her happier, she said, than any other fate she could look to. 

Now, Ford was earning high wages, and though she did not, as a rule, 
hit it off with her species, being of a different fibre, she dearly loved coping 
with garden-parties, dinner-parties, and anything that brought her genius 
into play on a large scale. For this and other reasons I doubted whether an 
unrelieved duet with no chorus would appeal to her. But she would take 
no denial, and duly arrived in time to throw herself enthusiastically into 
the work of making One Oak the adorable little place it soon became. 

She instantly revealed herself as the ideal general servant, and if the place 
had been her own could not have taken greater pride in it. Except my 
mother I have known few people so devoted to flowers, and the house was 

_always full of them, though where they came from I thought best not to 
enquire. For my garden was never very grand, a row of stocks under the 
windows, a crimson rambler over the porch, a few creepers, and two 
round beds dedicated to the mid-Victorian combination of geraniums, 
calceolarias, and lobelias (from which I emancipated myself later on) being 
the extent of my floral achievements. In the winter she would scour the 
lanes for belated bramble sprays or anything else decorative, and never 
came home empty-handed. 

Her relations with Marco, which at Frimhurst had been tender but 
fugitive, now became continuous and passionate. Everything about him 
enchanted her: his fierce reception of the tradesmen, his marked friendli- 
ness towards tramps, and other points that one would not select for 
admiration. Sometimes, especially when another dog was barking in the 
neighbourhood, he would wolf his food, after which a kind of stately 
subterranean hiccough would afflict him, On one such occasion I remember 
her putting her head on one side and exclaiming sentimentally : ‘‘ Hark 
at him breaking wind like an old man !”’ 

As for her cooking, whether from the point of view of economy or 
greediness, how shall words describe it ? We know what Schubert has done 
with three notes on a posthorn, or a nasal little fragment of a phrase ground 
out on a barrel organ. Ford’s genius was of the same quality. She would 
make superb soup out of two claws of a grouse or an old mutton-chop 

~bone—in short, out of anything or nothing, flavouring as only genius 
knows how. As for the simpler achievements that defeat the incompetent— 

boiled potatoes, for instance, or pancakes—everything her hands touched 
became a work of art, whether it was food in a dish or flowers in a vase. 

-s Occasionally, on birthdays maybe, or in honour of some musical event 

successfully pulled off, I would ask a friend or two to Je my 


at 
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neighbours, the Furses, for instance (Charles Furse, the beloved painter— 
perhaps the most courageous human being I have known except Katherine 
his wife), and my sister Nina Hollings and her husband, who lived close 
by. Maurice Baring sometimes came to dine and sleep, and, if he happened 
to be in England, of course H. B. was of the party. Then Ford was in her 
glory, and my guests were astonished at the delicate fare set before them ; 
for One Oak was not an establishment to rouse great expectations. 

It was in connection with one of these little festivities that my attention” 
was called to the water supply. Having no cellar, I used to cool the wine, 
which generally was H. B.’s contribution to the feast, by sinking it in the 
well for a few hours. But one day the pail brought an unspeakably loathsome 
object to the surface—a limp, slimy bladder in two sections, suspended 
by a sort of Siamese-twin connection round the neck of a champagne- 
bottle. | 

I said nothing to the company, but decided to have the well cleaned out 
next day ; and it was then discovered that not only was it badly in need 
of it, but also that its bottom was a foot lower than that of another excavation 
I have mentioned ; also that, in the opinion of the expert, the strata ran 
at an unfavourable angle. Evidently this last disquieting circumstance 
was not perceptible to profane eyes, for I could see no sign of any strata 
at all ; and as the analysis of the water proved to be surprisingly satisfactory, 
and as the object looked more like some very repulsive kind of inland 
sea-weed than an egg-layer, no further steps were taken. If a submarine 
monster, it may have been a microbe-destroyer, and ‘‘ handsome is that 
handsome does.” Perhaps too much fuss is made about drinking-water ; 
anyhow, I never had a single severe illness while at One Oak. 

Only once did Ford fail me—the occasion on which the Duchess of 
Connaught, who, with the Duke, had always been wonderfully kind to my 
parents, drove over from Bagshot to see my new home. In deep but 
controlled excitement, Ford duly brought in tea at the right moment ; 
but what was my mortification when tea and milk flowed simultaneously 
into H.R.H.’s cup ! In her agitation the tea-maker had reverted to school- 
feast traditions—a striking instance of the devastating effect of Royalty 
on loyal British nerves. 

She bore the loneliness of our life heroically for the first year, although 
now and again there were symptoms of low spirits, particularly when one 
of my periodical absences was imminent or just concluded. She was one 
of those people predestined to unfortunate attachments, and I often 
fancied that my return coincided with the funeral of a cherished dream. 

Once I came back to find that the two white cane chairs in the spare 
bedroom had been painted vermilion, whereas the kitchen ones were now 
parti-coloured, their backs being vermilion, some of their legs white, and 
the other legs half white and half red. In response to my cries of horror 
Ford explained that she had been “ feeling low,” and, having come across 
two pots of Aspinall’s paint in a cupboard, had endeavoured to give her 
surroundings a more cheerful aspect. Asked why she had stopped half-way, 
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she replied that the paint had run out and that her spirits had not been 
equal to getting more from Camberley. And thus the chairs remained— 
_a depressing monument to depression. 
_ At the end of her first year with me a great event happened ; she was 
invited to the Christmas Ball given by the Empress’s servants. I dined that 
night at Farnborough Hill, and after dinner the whole party went to look 
at the dancing. Ford was a vision, and while watching her graceful 
movements and entrancing smile the Empress remarked that here was 
evidently one result of the Spanish Armada, which, so we are told, came to 
special grief on the coasts of Devon and Cornwall. ‘‘ Who but a Spaniard,” 
she exclaimed, “ could wear that rose above her ear just as your servant 
wears it!” This compliment I afterwards passed on to the wearer, and she 
_ lived on it for a month. 

But as time went on, the fits of depression becoming deeper and more 
frequent, I began to suggest that, having seen me well into my career as 
householder, she ought to give some less lonely place a trial. The answer 
was always the same . . . tears, and an assurance that she could not 

_bear to leave me and dear Marco. At length, after a rather long absence, 
I came home to find her plunged in such depths of gloom that I determined 
to call in bald, grey-bearded Dr. Vaudrey, who was a humorist, a student 
of human nature, and as kindly a man as ever breathed. 

I was out when he came, but caught him as he was stepping into the low 
pony-chaise in which he used to drive himself about the country at the 

rate of four miles an hour. It was one of those vehicles that lock when 
you turn round and have been well styled ‘‘ infernal machines.” 

“ There’s nothing at all the matter with her,” he said, “‘ except low 
spirits. I’d send her away if I were you.” 

** But she won’t go,”’ I objected. 

__ “Then my advice is . . . take her out for a walk and lose her !”’ said 
Dr. Vaudrey, whipping up his pony. 

About a fortnight later, after a period of ceaseless tears, she herself 
agreed that a change of scene was advisable. I found her a splendid place, 
engaged a caretaker (for I was just off abroad again), and in mutual love 
and sadness we parted. 

When I came back Dr. Vaudrey told me the following story : 

A few days before I had cited him to One Oak, a certain young officer 
belonging to a Scotch regiment stationed at Aldershot had casually asked 
him whether he knew Miss Ethel Smyth, and, if so, what kind of person 
she was. ‘I told him you were a patient of mine and quite mad,’ said 

Dr. Vaudrey, whereupon the officer related that he had seen me one day 
coming out of the Empress’s park-gate, that he had got into conversation 
with me, and since then had had tea at One Oak once or twice—“ in fact,” 
he added with a smirk, “‘ we are now on kissing terms /” 

“‘ Now, I didn’t think,” the Doctor went on, ‘‘ that your madness takes 
that particular form, so I asked him to describe your appearance.” In 
glowing colours the young man proceeded to paint a picture of ... 
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Ford, specially dwelling on a costume which I recognised as my new 
summer gown! Dr. Vaudrey said he went off into fits of laughter and 
exclaimed : “ My dear fellow, you’ve been making love to the cook!” 
whereupon the young man got scarlet and indulged in language such as 
mingled fury and humiliation would be likely to inspire. Secs 

Poor Ford ! The defection of this admirer, whom Dr. Vaudrey described” 
as “rather a sweep, but what is called a gentleman,” was evidently the 
last straw. Of course she never learned that the affair had come to my ears, © 
and until the curtain fell on her troublous career a few years later we kept 
in touch with each other. And never did the basket of mushrooms fail to 
turn up in due season. 

* * * * * * 

Before abandoning my cottage to a caretaker’s mercies I had been far 
too busy to think about the future, and inasmuch as a still more strenuous: 
period would surely follow, there would be no time to go servant-hunting _ 
on my return. Thus it came that I committed the inconceivable folly of 
engaging a new “ general’ without having seen her, and, what is more, 
without any testimony save her own as to her character and accomplish- 
ments ! She was Scotch, however, and this I considered a guarantee of 
all the virtues—love of hard work, thrift, honesty, and common sense. — 
Above all I counted on a temperamental seriousness such as would 
safeguard even a younger woman than she claimed to be against sentimental 
weaknesses @ la Ford. 

She arrived, a gaunt Highlander five feet eleven inches in her stockings, 
and shall be dismissed in a paragraph proportioned to the length of her 
sojourn at One Oak. Among my pleasanter recollections of her are a few 
trenchant phrases: one, a remark in connection with Marco’s meals, 
that she had not been engaged “‘to feed the beasts of the field,’’ and another, 
in reply to a request to scrub the kitchen floor, that she ‘‘ wouldn’t go down 
on her knees for anybody.” 

The end of it was that, one day when he drove over to luncheon with 
me, poor H. B., who was the most peace-loving of individuals and more 
averse from scenes than anyone I ever met, was warned that he might have 
to lift her bodily into-his cab, inasmuch as she flatly refused to leave the 
premises till her month was up. A pacific nature thoroughly aroused to fury 
is a nerve-shattering spectacle ; and when at last, deaf to his mild reasonings, 
the Highlander became outrageously abusive, he suddenly rushed at her 
with such ferocity that she fled into the cab of her own accord. And that 
was the end of Mrs. McPherson. 


My domestic troubles now appeared to me insurmountable. Bereft of Ford 
there seemed no further possibilities in this world. So I gladly fell in with 
a suggestion of my married sisters to plant myself out on them till my 
work was finished. Being in a state of temporary penury, I decided, too, to 
let the cottage for a couple of months, nailing a home-made announcement 
to that effect on the salient oak-tree—whereby agents’ fees were evaded. 
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A client at once presented himself in the person of a beautiful young man 
with the best-cut pair of riding-breeches I had ever seen. He informed me 
that he was by way of going to the Staff College, and wanted just to see 
what the lectures were like beforehand, hence he was looking for a small 
house wherein to install himself, his wife, and his wife’s pugs for a couple 
of months—possibly three, if, when the time came, it should suit us both 
to extend the let. 

In those days I knew nothing of the procedure of house-letting ; but 
as he was such a very charming-looking young man, and as he produced 
handfuls of sovereigns from the pockets of those wonderful breeches 
(whose sides, to quote O. Henry, resembled the variations on a typhoid 
chart) and proposed to pay the first month’s rent then and there, I closed 
with him eagerly, merely scribbling a rough agreement and suggesting 
as — rest of the rent be paid, when due, into my account at the Camberley 

ank. 

Now inasmuch as that extra month’s let might turn out to be very 
convenient, there could be no harm in making the young couple’s stay 
as pleasant as possible ; so I asked both my sister and the clergyman’s 
wife to call. For in those days country people really did call on each other, 
and neighbourliness, though not observed by a solitary and busy individual 
like myself, was counted a virtue, not a madness. 

My sister is one of those correspondents whose replies to your letters 
invariably fail to arrive. Thus it was not till some months later that I 
learned how she had knocked and thumped at the door, the pugs meanwhile 
barking furiously behind it ; and how at length, giving it up as hopeless, 
she had gone away, and, looking back from the road, had caught sight of 
a lady in elegant but extreme deshabillé peeping out of an upper window. 
This at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The experiences of the clergyman’s wife had been still more remarkable. 
As she approached the house she was amazed to see two huge powdered 
footmen playing leapfrog on the lawn, the idea being that the first frog 
had to clear one of the round geranium beds and then double up like 
lightning, whereupon the other frog rushed round and performed the same 

feat over the second bed. As soon as it was possible to attract their attention, 
‘Mrs. Basset pressed a visiting-card on them and retreated hastily. 

I omitted to enquire afterwards whether these gorgeous creatures slept 

at the White Hart, or whether, like the attendant genii in Eastern fairy- 

tales, they only materialised when wanted—aerial pledges of my tenant’s 
love for the lady behind the curtains. Anyhow, there was not room for 
even a page-boy at One Oak. 

The let duly lasted for three months, and when I came home my first 
action was to remove from my sacred piano a song entitled “‘ Tommy's 

tickling Totty ’—property of one “‘ Babs,” whose handwriting was more 
‘remarkable for size than symmetry. The next step was to charter a donkey- 
cart, whose owner was good enough to take away the stack of empty 
champagne bottles found behind the wood-shed. 
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Later on came the far more difficult task—and strange to say, it was — 
eventually accomplished—of extracting two months’ unpaid rent from my 
late tenant’s lawyer, the young man himself, as so often happens, being 
unfortunately abroad at the moment. The lawyer informed me that his 
client had run through one large fortune, but was on the point of coming 
into another (which I was glad to hear) ; also that “‘ Babs,” the person mainly 
responsible for the melting away of fortune No. 1, was not his wife but a 
music-hall star whom the lawyer thought I must surely have heard of. 
I had not—but, on the other hand, I have never forgotten her. 


Meanwhile the domestic problem was still unsolved, and though I 
doubted whether a cottage owner were not too small fry to get much 
attention from the potentate who for years had fed Frimhurst with servants, 
I applied to Mrs. Hunt’s Agency, and in due course went to London to 
inspect a few selected applicants. None of them appealed to me, but just 
as 1 was going away in despair I was told that another woman had come in 
whom Mrs. Hunt thought I might as well see. It appeared that she was 
now caretaking for the Hon. Mrs. X., but before that had been engaged 
as a cook ; “‘ not at a very grand place,” said Mrs. Hunt, “‘ in fact, it was 
at some eating-house for sailors down at Portsmouth, but she’s a nice- 
spoken woman who has seen better days.’’ And presently in walked one 
of the supreme people I have met in my life, the servant who was with 
me for sixteen years, wonderful, adorable Mrs. Faulkner ! Before we had 
exchanged a dozen words my mind was made up. Have her I must. 

She was about forty then, and must have been very pretty in her youth— 
a sad, pale, well-cut face, and fair hair with a wave in it, worn in the old- 
fashioned bandeaux style. She told me she had been brought up on Lord 
Bandon’s Irish estates where her father had been steward, and that her 
husband, after sadly mismanaging his affairs, had gone off with all the cash 
he could lay hands on, leaving her penniless with four little children. 
It had been a hard struggle, she said, but things were better now, and she 
was looking out for a quiet place. 

I asked her what her husband’s line of life had been and how he had 
come to grief, whereupon she informed me that he had “ failed in the 
watercress business.’’ Never had I heard of such a business, but now Ij 
learned how a rich man’s factory may poison streams and do worse than 
kill the fish in them. She told me that she had been in service as housemaid 
when a young girl, and feared she was a poor hand at cooking ; I said that 
was of no consequence, and that her youngest boy could clean my boots 
and bicycle. The matter was settled in five minutes. ‘ 

I then begged my sister’s cook to grill a chop before my very eyes ; 
also to tell me what should be done with eggs and potatoes, how to make 
an eatable rice pudding, and so on. This knowledge was subsequently 
imparted to Mrs. Faulkner, who, though devoid of inventive genius, could, 
and did, exactly follow instructions ; and that was all that was required. _ 

Everyone ,who saw her fell in love with her. I think I never heard a. 
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sweeter, gentler voice, and her manners were those of the old-world 
servant, respectful and self-respecting. The eldest daughter was engaged 
to be married, and a good place was easily found for the second—one 
of the dearest, prettiest girls imaginable. The eldest boy, a mild young 
fellow very like his mother, was urged, and eventually aided by me, to 
enlist in the 9th Lancers ; and the youngest, after faithfully dealing for 
a few months with the One Oak boots and bicycle, passed into the stable 
of three dear old maiden ladies of property who lived opposite. Later on, 
being, as his mother put it, “‘ wild about horses,” he obtained a post in 
the Duke of Grafton’s racing stable. 

It was while this planting-out business was in progress that one day 
I found Mrs. Faulkner quietly weeping. An old sore on her leg had broken 
out again ; she had said nothing, but this meant good-bye to her chances 
of earning a livelihood. Again and again in my life has the Empress come 
to the rescue, and this time it was with a nomination for the Guildford 
Hospital. Six weeks later Mrs. Faulkner came back to me completely 
cured, after what I suspect was the first rest she had had for years and years. 

_ She told me that she had been very happy at the hospital ; that they 

had offered her books, but that she was “ quite pleased to lie quiet,” 
especially since the nurses had shifted her bed so that she could look out 
of the window. “I think they were satisfied with me,” she said, “ for 
being so contented.’’ And I can well believe it. 

To think of her as element in a household is an anodyne to restlessness. 
She did her work as noiselessly as a ghost ; no stumpings about overhead 

‘in precious early working hours ; no fantasias on saucepans and fireirons 
in the kitchen ; no percussion effects with the oven-door ; no distractingly 
‘cheerful badinage with the baker. Silence seemed her medium rather than 
speech, and as I was what is called “ all nerves’ in these days this state 
_of things was heaven. 

Her only fault was that she didn’t like dogs. I have had three since the 
Frimhurst days: Marco, a hybrid St. Bernard ; Pan I., an Old English 
sheepdog ; and Pan II., my present dog, distant cousin and living image 

of Pan I. And all these three have been trained to combine the wildest 
of spirits with perfect amenableness to discipline, an ideal which can be 

achieved in a household of two. But Mrs. Faulkner, who had no authority 

with “‘ beasts of the field,’’ and whose bad leg was the result of terrible 
varicose veins, naturally dreaded the rushings and boundings of large 
animals, and concentrated her affections on the cat. I once lent One Oak 

to my sister Violet, who brought with her a dreadful little dog, property 

of a friend who was too tender-hearted to put it down. It was old, stout, 

deaf, blind, and idiotic, but Mrs. Faulkner liked that dog ; “ he was a nice 
quiet little thing,” she said. 

A great bond between us was our common love of what is called a dull 

life. A “‘ change,” the ideal of most servants, was abhorrent to her, as | 
found out when I took her with me, as a great treat, to stay with my 
brother-in-law Charles Hunter and his wife. The scale of life in the Hunter 
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establishment frightened her, also the fact of my dressing for dinner— 
a ceremony not observed at One Oak—and the duty that devolved on her 
of putting out various garments she had never seen before. 

I am sure the servants were kind to her—no one could be otherwise 
to Mrs. Faulkner—but she was shy with them, and deeply relieved when 
I sent her home, myself proceeding to Scotland in diminished state. , 

And yet that tranquil spirit harboured dreams—or perhaps she dreamed 
for her children. Once, when I was abroad, H. B. and his daughter went 
to live at One Oak, and one day Clotilde Brewster, going suddenly into 
the kitchen, found her busy drawing. The picture was hastily pushed 
under a newspaper, and when, in an agony of scarlet shyness, she was 
persuaded to draw it forth, lo! it turned out to be an amorous scene 
Bolt upright upon a sofa sat a soldier all stripes and buttons, and if his arm 
instead of encircling the young lady who sat beside him, was stiffl 
extended behind her back, it was doubtless because :the artist had no 
felt equal to foreshortening. 

When one considers how many legends spring up under our very eye 
it is impossible not to ask oneself how much of history has been put together 
in the same haphazard fashion? This reflection is induced by my 
remembering that years afterwards in Rome, discussing Mrs. Faulkner 
H. B. remarked casually “how amusing that incident was! ... her 
sitting quietly in the kitchen and drawing a girl and a naked man seated 
together on a sofa! ”’ Thus the thing had shaped itself in his memory ! 

Montaigne, one of the few men who understand friendship as wome 
do, says somewhere that he could have spent his life writing about his 
dead friend La Boétie. I could spend mine writing about H. B. ; but her 
I will only say that he was an indulgent student of human nature whose 
motto might have been “ You never can tell!” and who certainly took 
special interest in what goes on at the other side of the moon. When I 
protested with indignation that Mrs. Faulkner was less capable of suck 
a flight of fancy than any soul on earth I think he believed me, but a shade 
of disappointment passed over his face. 

Maybe it was that sketch that made me wonder whether my servant 
ever yearned after the absconded watercress merchant. “‘ Perhaps you 
husband is still alive,” I remarked one day, “‘ and may turn up again.” 
Her rejoinder effectually dissipated foolish sentimentality. ‘‘I hope not, 
miss,”’ she said in her pleasant, even voice ; ‘‘ he used to beat the children 
something dreadful.” 

Another occasion for a display of this soothing and characteristic matter- 
of-factness was the appearance above my house of one of the earlier 
military airships—‘‘ Beta ” I think was its name. The shape of this inflated 
object was far from graceful, but with the rays of the setting sun gilding 
its delicate sheath it looked, as a sister of mine remarked, like a bit of the 
Milky Way broken loose. Ford would have gone into ecstasies over it, so 
I summoned Mrs. Faulkner from the kitchen and asked her if it was not 
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a beautiful sight ? “‘ Yes, miss,” she said. “‘ It looks just like a pig.” And 
when Violet and I could not help laughing at this strange encomium she 
looked shy and puzzled. 

One of her great charms was that you never knew how a thing would 
take her. Just to see her face I once repeated to her the most exquisite bit 
of flattery that has ever come my way—the flatterer being a disreputable 
old Italian landlady of mine whose parting words were: ‘““E una vera 
signora Lei—libera, aristocratica, pulita!’? ‘““Do you know, Mrs. 
Faulkner,” I said, “ that an old Italian woman once told me I must be a 
real lady because I was free in my ways, aristocratic, and clean !”’ Mrs. 
Faulkner’s comment did not disappoint me: ‘Oh, dear!” she said. 
“ Fancy anyone daring to speak to you like that ! ” 

__ If she was devoid of romance as regards her husband, she worshipped 
her children, to whom I well know all her savings went, though she never 
would allow it. And specially did she love her youngest girl, who became 
engaged to the smartest corporal in her brother’s regiment, a great cricketer, 
a fine shot, and winner of most of the regimental competitions. He and his 

bride came to One Oak before they went to India, and I remember poor 
Mrs. Faulkner saying : ‘‘ I am informed that India is a splendid place for 
a young cavalry soldier.’’ She used stately language of the kind sometimes. 

About a year later I was working ten to twelve hours a day. It was one 
of the many times in my life when, rightly or wrongly, I believed that 
everything depended on being ready by a certain date, and no one had 

greater respect and consideration for dogged diligence than Mrs. 
Faulkner. I was astonished, therefore, when one day, without knocking, 
the door burst open and in she came with a dazed look on her face that 
frightened me. “ Will you please to read this,” she said tremulously. 
** I can’t understand it.” It was a telegram from some station in India, 

_and'silently I read the words : ‘‘ Lizzie dead, baby alive.”’ Alas! I seemed — 


to remember that her daughter’s name was Elizabeth. . . . “ Who is 
Lizzie ?”’ I asked in dread. And never shall I forget that strange broken 
cry of hers . . . “‘ It’s my daughter ! ” 


I uttered the impotent words it was possible to say, but almost 
immediately she was herself again, quietly thanking me for my sympathy. 
And O imperishable memory ! an hour later, when I went into the kitchen 

to see how it was with her, she said : “‘ I am very sorry this should have 
happened when you are so busy.” Can anyone recall in a whole lifetime 
an incident more poignant, more heartrending ? 

In after years another great sorrow befell her. One dark night her 
_ youngest boy, now high up in the Duke of Grafton’s stable and a beautiful 

horseman, was run over and killed by one of those motorists who drive 
on without stopping. Next morning the body was found at the side of the 
road, cut to pieces. But I think the loss of her daughter was the supreme 
grief of her life. es 

- Our relations were curious; no intimacy in a certain sense and no 
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demonstrations, but silent respect and affection that I hope was mutual 
and that grew as the years went on. We hardly ever spoke to each other 
on side issues. She would not have considered it seemly. One day, however, 
when the very last bar of The Wreckers had been written, in my exhilaration 
reserve was cast overboard for once. “‘ Do you know my opera’s finished !” 
I said. She met this strange outburst with obvious embarrassment and 
a soft, shy “‘ O indeed, miss!” But I was far too excited to be checked, 
and seeing that for nine long months that music had been shaking the 
house to its very foundations I couldn’t help adding : “‘ By this time I 
should think you know it pretty well by heart !” She now realised that an” 
effort to rise to a unique occasion was required of her: “ Yes, miss,” 
she said . . . “ some of the soft parts are very pretty, I’m sure.” : 

Immortal pronouncement that doubtless sums up the feelings of a large 
percentage of concert-goers! Many a time, when inclined to morose 
reflections after listening to some tumultuous piece of modern music, 
I bethink me of Mrs. Faulkner and murmur to myself in a spirit of justice : 
‘‘ Some of the soft parts were very pretty, I’m sure.” 

During the Boer War her soldier son was at the front, but my impression 
is that she seldom if ever scanned the lists of the slain and wounded. Her 
view was that “‘ what had to be would be,” and there is no use in fussing. 
When he came home again she said : “‘ I ought to be very thankful he’s 
safe.” That was all. Of course, he came to see her at once, and it was difh- 
cult to recognise in the grave, hard-bitten soldier I found sitting in the 
kitchen the gentle young fellow I had known years ago, more anxious 
to please than otherwise remarkable. 

His regiment had done splendidly, and in discussing the war with him 
I was anxious to find out indirectly what the men thought about the 
officers ; for it will be remembered that the art of taking cover was then 
in its infancy, and war correspondents were for ever reporting cases of 
unskilful or foolhardy leading. After accepting the incontrovertible 
statement that some officers are good and some bad, I came to close 
quarters. ‘‘ What did you do,” I asked, “‘ if some young officer ordered 
you to do some very foolish thing ? ” I confess that the answer rather took 
my breath away. Quietly and as a matter of course, with exactly his mother’s | 
smile and manner, he said : “‘ O, then we didn’t obey ! ”’ 


* * * * * * 


—" 


“ As its title indicates, this group of memories concerns a new page only. 
I do not propose to turn the following pages here, but should like to wind 
up the accounts of the three chief personages connected in my mind with 
those early days at One Oak, namely, Ford, Mrs. Faulkner, and Marco. 
Ford died in the latter half of the One Oak period. Coming home ote 
day from abroad, I found a letter from the matron of a Bath hospital | 
dated three days previously, telling me that a former servant of mine had 


been brought in, suffering apparently from tumour on the brain, and that _ 
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just before she became unconscious she had begged that I might be 
written to. “ I know she’d like you to tell her I am here,” were her words. 
I telegraphed to say I would come at once, but almost immediately a second 
letter arrived saying she had died without recovering consciousness. 
“ If only I had been there ! ” is a refrain that accompanies most people 
through life. But in the case of that strange, gifted creature, so lovable and 
so lonely, it has always had for me a peculiar sadness. 


There has been little mention of Marco in these pages, but he was so 
thoroughly appreciated in all his greatness by those who met him in my 
memoirs that perhaps I may be pardoned for playing The Last Post over 
him here. 

I have said that he became ferocious and nerve-rasped in his old age, 
and about a couple of years before the end he actually turned one day on 
a member of the class he specially favoured—a particularly disreputable 
and truculent tramp, whose trouser-leg he tore from the knee downwards. 

The hullabaloo that ensued at the back-door drowned the music in the 
front room. Rushing to the scene I collared him, shut him up in the 
scullery, and faced the eloquence of the tramp. 

His demands were categorical: either a new pair of trousers or a 
sovereign. I answered that a couple of solitary women could not well 
produce a pair of trousers, and offered half-a-crown, which well met the 
needs of the case but was contemptuously rejected—in fact, hurled with 
great violence to the ground. And all this time Marco never ceased barking 
for one second. I then went into the house, to reappear presently with a 
large and threaded needle ; whereupon the tramp put up his leg on an 
empty box and, pointing to the rent, said imperiously : “‘ You mend that!” 
I may add that he wore no stockings. 

This proposal, which would have shocked Mrs. Faulkner inexpressibly 
had she not long since shut herself up in the kitchen, made me so angry 
that a drama with a sympathetic part in it for Marco was hurriedly 
arranged. Picking up the half-crown I placed it on the box together with 
the needle. Then, flinging the door wide open, I seized my collaborator 

by the scruff of the neck, and advised the tramp to make himself scarce 
-as I could not hold back the dog long. Marco, whose intelligence was 
unearthly, no doubt knew that the whole thing was make-believe ; but so 
convincingly did he play his part that the tramp made a plunge at the 
box, and Mrs. Faulkner, now stationed at an upper window, was the 
gratified spectator of his wild rush for the gate. 

_ Later on the postman said he had seen a man sitting on a bank a good 
way down the road, mending his trousers and talking to himself. Asked 
what he had been talking about, the postman said he had not caught his 
remarks—-which was a pity. 

Alas ! Marco did not transfer his favour, as in logic bound, to our 
tradesmen, and his aversion from a certain butcher boy perhaps accounted 
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for the tragedy that happened shortly afterwards. One day when this 
young brute called he had a specially unfriendly, not to say alarming, 
reception ; and after flinging my chop in at the kitchen window he had 
gone away in a cloud of violent language, not improbably seen off the 
premises by Marco. All of which details were subsequently gleaned from 
Mrs. Faulkner. 

Looking up presently from my work, I was horrified to see Marco 
lurching and tumbling across the lawn in the strangest manner with a 
huge, bleeding lump on his head ; and though as a rule the tradesmen 
were glad enough to shut the gate once they were safely in the road, on 
this occasion it was open. It is possible that a passing motor may have 
touched him, but Mrs. Faulkner always believed it was the vengeance 
of the butcher boy. She declared she had heard things . . . but I never 
really knew what had happened. 

He recovered more or less, but it was pathetic to see him tumble down 
when trying to be a ‘“‘ mad dog” (.e., rushing round in circles), though 
I daresay it depressed me more than it did him. Gradually his body 
assumed a strange curve, as if his head and one hind leg were tied together. 
Nevertheless he seemed well and happy, though Charles Furse used to 
say that to walk from my wicket to the front door, accompanied by a huge 
yellow thing shaped like a comma that growled uninterruptedly, and 
whose nose was literally laid against the calf of your leg, was a severe test 
of nerve. He knew he wouldn’t be bitten—Marco never actually bit anyone, 
I think—it was merely that the whole thing was so fantastic and terrifying. 

He was sixteen years old—a great age for a big dog—when I felt that the 
hour for parting had struck at last. Lethal chambers did not exist in those 
days, but his end was instantaneous and painless. Goodness knows it 
was not in a spirit of irony that I buried him in the wood which for two 
years had practically been the home of the cat, so pertinaciously did he 
hunt her out of the house. It was only that cemeteries do not appeal to 
me, least of all a dog’s burying-ground in a garden. 


Mrs. Faulkner left me a year or two after I had migrated to Woking. 
I even urged her to go ; partly because I knew that general service, which 
involves being on your legs nearly all day long, had become too much 
for her, but mainly because I guessed she was yearning to be near her 
only surviving daughter who lives at Southampton. Determined to earn 
her own livelihood as long as it shall be possible, she takes easy jobs in 
those parts, resting at her daughter’s house during the intervals ; and 
while writing these pages I have fixed up a meeting with her a week hence | 
on the quay where the Havre-Southampton boat reluctantly disgorges 
its victims. 


La Roche-Posay, July, 1920. 
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By JOSEPH CONRAD * 
CHANCE 


HANCE”’ is one of my novels that shortly after having been 
begun were laid aside for a few months. Starting impetuously, 
like a sanguine oarsman setting forth in the early morning, I came 
very soon to a fork in the stream and found it necessary to pause 
and reflect seriously upon the direction I would take. Either presented to 
me equal fascinations—at least on the surface—and for that very reason 
my hesitation extended over many days. They were not unpleasant days. 
I floated in the calm water of pleasant speculation between the diverging 
currents of conflicting impulses with an agreeable but perfectly irrational 
conviction that neither of those currents would take me to destruction. 
My sympathies being equally divided and the two forces being equal, 
it is perfectly obvious that nothing but mere chance influenced my decision 
in the end. It is a mighty force that of mere chance, absolutely irresistible 
yet manifesting itself often in delicate forms, such, for instance, as the 
charm, true or illusory, of a human being. It is very difficult to put one’s 
finger on the imponderable, but I may venture to say that it is Flora de 
Barral who is really responsible for this novel, which relates, in fact, the 
story of her life. 
_ At the crucial moment of my indecision Flora de Barral passed before 
me, but so swiftly that I failed at first to get hold of her. Though extremely 
loath to give her up, I didn’t see the way of pursuit clearly, and was on the 
point of becoming discouraged when my natural liking for Captain Anthony 
came to my assistance. I said to myself that if that man was so determined 
to embrace a “‘ wisp of mist ” the best thing for me was to join him in 
that eminently practical and praiseworthy adventure. I simply followed 
Captain Anthony. Each of us was bent on capturing his own dream. The 
reader will be able to judge of our success. 

Captain Anthony’s determination led him a long and roundabout 
course, and that is why this book is a long book. That the course was of my 
own choosing I will not deny. A critic had remarked that if I had selected 
another method ‘of composition and taken a little more trouble the tale 
could have been told in about two hundred pages. I confess I do not 
perceive exactly the bearings of such criticism or even the use of such a 
remark. No doubt that by selecting a certain method and taking great 
pains the whole story might have been written out on a cigarette-paper. 
For that matter, the whole history of mankind could be written thus if 
only approached with sufficient detachment. The history of men on this 
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earth since the beginning of ages may be resumed in one phrase of infinite 
poignancy : They were born, they suffered, they died... . Yet it is a 


great tale ! But in the infinitely minute stories about men and women it 
is my lot on earth to narrate I am not capable of such detachment. _ { 

What makes this book memorable to me apart from the natural sentiment 
one has for one’s creation is the response it provoked. The general public 
responded largely, more largely perhaps than to any other book of mine, 
in the only way the general public can respond, that is by buying a certain 
number of copies. This gave me a considerable amount of pleasure, 
because what I always feared most was drifting unconsciously into the 
position of a writer for a limited coterie—a position which would have been 
odious to me as throwing a doubt on the soundness of my belief in the” 
solidarity of all mankind in simple ideas and in sincere emotions. Regarded _ 
as a manifestation of criticism (for it would be outrageous to deny to th 
general public the possession of a critical mind) the reception was very 
satisfactory. I saw that I had managed to please a certain quantity of 
minds busy attending to their own very real affairs. It is agreeable to think 
one is able to please. From the minds whose business it is precisely to 
criticise such attempts to please this book received an amount of discussion 
and of a rather searching analysis which not only satisfied that personal 
vanity I share with the rest of mankind but reached my deeper feelings 
and aroused my gratified interest. The undoubted sympathy informing the 
very varied appreciations of that book was, I love to think, a recognition 
of my good faith in the pursuit of my art—the art of the novelist, which 
a distinguished French writer at the end of a successful career complained 
of as being Trop difficile ! It is indeed too arduous in the sense that 
the effort must be invariably so much greater than the possible achieve- 
ment. In that sort of foredoomed task which is in its nature very lonely 
also sympathy is a precious thing. It can make the most severe criticism 
welcome. 'T’o be told that better things have been expected of one may be 
soothing in view of how much better things one had expected from oneself 
in this art, which in these days is no longer justified by the assumption, 
somewhere and somehow, of a didactic purpose. 

I do not mean to hint that anybody had ever done me the injury (I don’t 
mean insult, I mean injury) of charging a single one of my pages with 
didactic purpose. But every subject in the region of intellect and emotion 
must have a morality of its own if it is treated at all sincerely ; and even 
the most artful of writers will give himself (and his morality) away in about 
every third sentence. The varied shades of moral significance which have 
been discovered in my writings are very numerous. None of them, however, 
have provoked a hostile manifestation. It may have happened to me to 
sin against taste now and then, but apparently I have never sinned against 
the basic feelings and elementary convictions which make life possible to 
the mass of mankind and, by establishing a standard of judgment, set 
their idealism free to look for plainer ways, for better worlds, for deeper 
purposes. | 
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I cannot say that any particular moral complexion has been put on 
this novel, but I do not think that anybody had detected in it an evil 
intention. And it is only for their intentions that men can be held 
responsible. The ultimate effects of whatever they do are far beyond 
their control. In doing this book my intention was to interest people in 
my vision of things, which is indissolubly allied to the style in which it 
is expressed. In other words, I wanted to write a certain amount of pages in 
prose, which, strictly speaking, is my proper business. I have attended to 
it conscientiously with the hope of being entertaining or at least not 
insufferably boring to my readers. I can’t sufficiently insist upon the 
truth that when I sit down to write my intentions are always blameless, 
however deplorable the ultimate effect of the act may turn out to be. 


THE SECRET AGENT 
ch origin of The Secret Agent—subject, treatment, artistic 


purpose, and every other motive that may induce an author to 
take up his pen—can, I believe, be traced to a period of mental 
and emotional reaction. 

The actual facts are that I began this book impulsively and wrote it 
continuously. When in due course it was bound and delivered to the public 
gaze I found myself reproved for having produced it at all. Some of the 
admonitions were severe, others had a sorrowful note. I have not got them 
textually before me, but I remember perfectly the general argument, 
which was very simple, and also my surprise at its nature. All this sounds 
a very old story now! And yet it is not such a long time ago. I must 
conclude that I had still preserved much of my pristine innocence in the 
year 1907. It seems to me now that even an artless person might have 
foreseen that some criticisms would be based on the ground of sordid 
surroundings and the moral squalor of the tale. 

That, of course, is a serious objection. It was not universal. In fact it 
seems ungracious to remember so little reproof amongst so much intelligent 
and sympathetic appreciation ; and I trust that the readers of this Preface 
will not hasten to put it down to wounded vanity or a natural disposition 
to ingratitude. I suggest that a charitable heart could very well ascribe 
my choice to natural modesty. Yet it isn’t exactly modesty that makes 
me select reproof for the illustration of my case. No, it isn’t exactly 
modesty. I am not at all certain that 1 am modest ; but those who have 
read so far through my work will credit me with enough decency, tact, 
savoir faire, what you will, to prevent me from making a song for my own 
glory out of the words of other people. No! The true motive of my 
selection lies in quite a different trait. I have always had a propensity to 
justify my action. Not to defend. To justify. Not to insist that I was right, 
but simply to explain that there was no perverse intention, no secret scorn 
for the natural sensibilities of mankind at the bottom of my impulses. 

It may be called an amiable weakness, and dangerous only so far that 
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it exposes one to the risk of becoming a bore. The world generally is not 
interested in the motives of any overt act, but in its consequences. Man 
may smile and smile, but he is not an investigating animal. He loves the 
obvious. He shrinks from explanations. Yet I will go on with mine. It’s 
obvious that I need not have written that book. I was under no necessity 
to deal with that subject, using the word subject both in the sense of the 
tale itself and in the larger one of a special manifestation in the life of 
mankind. This I fully admit. But the thought of elaborating mere ugliness 
in order to shock, or even simply to surprise my readers by a change o 
front, has never entered my head. In making this statement I expect to 
be believed, not only on the evidence of my general character but also 
for the reason, which anybody can see, that the whole treatment of the 
tale, its inspiring indignation and underlying pity and contempt, prove 
my detachment from the squalor and sordidness which lie simply in the 
outward circumstances of the setting. | 

The inception of The Secret Agent followed immediately on a two- 
years’ period of intense absorption in the task of writing that remote 
novel, Nostromo, with its far-off Latin-American atmosphere ; and the 
profoundly personal Mirror of the Sea : the first an intense creative effort 
on what I suppose will always remain my largest canvas, the second an 
unreserved attempt to unveil for a moment the profounder intimacies of 
the sea and the formative influences of nearly half my lifetime. It was a 
period, too, in which my sense of the truth of things was attended by a very 
intense imaginative and emotional readiness which, all genuine and faithful 
to facts as it was, yet made me feel (the task once done) as if I were left 
behind, aimless amongst mere husks of sensations and lost in a world of 
other, of inferior values. 

I don’t know whether I really felt that I wanted a change, change 1 
my imagination, in my vision, and in my mental attitude. | rather think 
that a change in the fundamental mood had already stolen over me 
unawares. I don’t remember anything definite happening. With The 
Mirror of the Sea finished in the full consciousness that I had dealt 
honestly with myself and my readers in every line of that book, I gave 
myself up to a not unhappy pause. Then, while I was yet standing still 
as it were, and certainly not thinking of going out of my way to look for 
anything, the subject of The Secret Agent—I mean the tale—came to me 
in the shape of a few words uttered by a friend in a casual conversation 
about anarchists or, rather, anarchist activities ; how brought about I don’ 
remember now. 

I remember, however, remarking on the criminal futility of the whol 
thing—doctrine, action, mentality ; and on the contemptible aspect of th 
half-crazy pose as of a brazen cheat exploiting the poignant miseries an 
passionate credulities of a mankind always so tragically eager for self- 
destruction. That was what made for me its philosophical pretences : 


unpardonable. Presently, passing to particular instances, we recalled th 
already old story of the attempt to blow up the Greenwich Observatory 
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a blood-stained inanity of so fatuous a kind that it was impossible to 
fathom its origin by any reasonable or even unreasonable process of 
thought. For perverse unreason has its own logical processes. But that 
outrage could not be laid hold of mentally in any sort of way, so that one 
remained faced by the fact of a man blown to bits for nothing even most 
remotely resembling an idea, anarchistic or other. As to the outer wall of 
the Observatory, it did not show as much as the faintest crack. 

I pointed all this out to my friend, who remained silent for a while and 
then remarked in his characteristically casual and omniscient manner, 
“Oh, that fellow was half an idiot ! His sister committed suicide after- 
wards.” ‘These were absolutely the only words that passed between us, for 
extreme surprise at this unexpected piece of information kept me dumb 
for a moment, and he began at once to talk of something else. It never 
occurred to me later to ask how he arrived at his knowledge. I am sure 
that if he had seen once in his life the back of an anarchist that must have 
been the whole extent of his connection with the underworld. He was, 
however, a man who liked to talk with all sorts of people, and he may 
have gathered those illuminating facts at second or third hand, from a 
crossing-sweeper, from a retired police-officer, from some vague man in 
his club, or even, perhaps, from a Minister of State met at some public 
or private reception. 

_ Of the illuminating quality there could be no doubt whatever. One 
felt like a man walking out of a forest on to a plain—there was not much 
to see, but one had plenty of light. No, there was not much to see, and, 
frankly, for a considerable time I didn’t even attempt to perceive anything. 
It was only the illuminating impression that remained. It remained 
satisfactory, but in a passive way. Then, about a week later, I came upon 
a book which as far as I know had never attained any prominence, the 
rather summary recollections of an Assistant-Commissioner of Police, an 
obviously able man with a strong religious strain in his character, who 
was appointed to his post at the time of the dynamite outrages in London, 
away back in the ’eighties. The book was fairly interesting—very discreet 
of course ; and I have by now forgotten the bulk of its contents absolutely. 
It contained no revelations ; it ran over the surface agreeably, and that 
was all. I won’t even try to explain why I should have been arrested by 


alittle passage of about seven lines, in which the author (I believe his name 


was Anderson) reproduced a short dialogue held in the Lobby of the House 
of Commons, after some unexpected anarchist outrage, with the Home 
Secretary. I think it was Sir William Harcourt then. He was very much 
irritated, and the official was very apologetic. The phrase, amongst the 


three which passed between them, that struck me most was Sir W. 


Harcourt’s angry sally: ‘ All that’s very well. But your idea of secrecy 
over there seems to consist of keeping the Home Secretary in the dark. 


_ Characteristic enough of Sir W. Harcourt’s temper, but not much in itself. 


‘There must have been, however, some sort of atmosphere in the whole 


incident, because all of a sudden I felt myself stimulated. And then ensued 


, 
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in my mind what a student of chemistry would best understand from 
the analogy of the addition of the tiniest little drop of the right kind 
precipitating the process of crystallisation in a test tube containing some 
colourless solution. 


It was at first for me a mental change, disturbing a quieted-down 


imagination, in which strange forms, sharp in outline but imperfectly — 
apprehended, appeared and claimed attention as crystals will do by their — 
bizarre and unexpected shapes. One fell to musing before the phenomenon ~ 


—even of the past, of South America, a continent of crude sunshine and 


brutal revolutions, of the sea, the vast expanse of salt waters, the mirror © 


of heaven’s frowns and smiles, the reflector of the world’s light. Then the 
vision of an enormous town presented itself, of a monstrous town more 
populous than some continents and in its man-made night as if indifferent 
to heaven’s frowns and smiles ; a cruel devourer of the world’s light. 
There was room enough there to place any story, depth enough there for 
any passion, variety enough there for any setting, darkness enough to 
bury five millions of lives. 

Irresistibly the town became the background for the ensuing period of 
deep and tentative meditations. Endless vistas opened before me in various 
directions. It would take years to find the right way ! It seemed to take 
years! . . . Slowly the dawning conviction of Mrs. Verloc’s maternal 
passion grew up to a flame between me and that background, tinging it 
with its secret ardour and receiving from it in exchange some of its own 
hopeless colouring. At last the story of Winnie Verloc stood out complete 
from the days of her childhood to the end, unproportioned as yet, with 
everything still on the first plan, as it were, but ready now to be dealt 
with. All this took about three days. 

This book is that story, reduced to manageable proportions, its whole 
course suggested and centred round the absurd cruelty of the Greenwich 
Park explosion. I had there a task—I will not say arduous, but of the most 
absorbing difficulty. But it had to be done. It was a necessity. The figures 
grouped about Mrs. Verloc and related directly or indirectly to her tragic 
suspicion that “ life doesn’t stand much looking into ” are the outcome 
of that very necessity. Personally I have never had any doubt of the reality 
of Mrs. Verloc’s story ; but it had to be disengaged from its obscurity 
in that immense town ; it had to be made credible—I don’t mean so much 
as to her soul but as to her surroundings, not so much as to her psychology 
but as to her humanity. For the surroundings hints were not lacking. I 
had to fight hard to keep at arm’s length the memories of my solitary and 
nocturnal walks all over London in my early days, lest they should rush 
in and overwhelm each page of the story as these emerged one after another 
from a mood as serious in feeling and thought as any in which I ever 
wrote a line. In that respect I really think that The Secret Agent is a 
perfectly genuine piece of work. Even the purely artistic purpose, that of 


applying an ironic method to a subject of that kind, was formulated with — 
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deliberation and in the earnest belief that ironic treatment alone would 
enable me to say all I felt I would have to say in scorn as well as in pity. 
It is one of the minor satisfactions of my writing life that, having taken 
that resolve, I did manage, it seems to me, to carry it right through to 
the end. As to the personages whom the absolute necessity of the case— 
Mrs. Verloc’s case—brings out in front of the London background, from 
them, too, I obtained those little satisfactions which really count for so 
much against the mass of oppressive doubts that haunt so persistently 
every attempt at creative work. For instance, of Mr. Vladimir himself 
(who was fair game for caricatural presentation) I was gratified to hear 
that an experienced man of the world had said “ that Conrad must have 
been in touch with that sphere or else has an excellent intuition of things,” 
because Mr. Vladimir was “ not only possible in detail but quite right 
in essentials.’’ Then a visitor from America informed me that all sorts 
of revolutionary refugees in New York would have it that the book was 
written by somebody who knew a lot about them. This seems to me a 
very high compliment, considering that, as a matter of hard fact, I had 
seen even less of their kind than the omniscient friend who gave me the 
first suggestion for the novel. I have no doubt that there had been moments 
during the writing of the book when I was an extreme revolutionist—I 
won’t say more convinced than they, but certainly cherishing a more 
concentrated purpose than any of them had ever done in the whole course 
of his life. I don’t say this to boast. I was simply attending to my business. 
In the matter of all my books I have always attended to my business. 
I have attended to it with complete self-surrender. And this statement, 
too, is not a boast. I could not have done otherwise. It would have bored 
me too much to make-believe. 

The suggestions for certain personages of the tale, both law-abiding 
and lawless, came from various sources which perhaps, here and there, 
some reader might have recognised. They are not very recondite. But 
I am not concerned here to legitimise any of those people, and even 
as to my general view of the moral reactions as between the criminal 
and the police, all I will venture to say is that it seems to me to be 
at least arguable. 

_ The twelve years that have elapsed since the publication of the book 
have not changed my attitude. I do not regret having written it. Lately 
circumstances, which have nothing to do with the general tenor of this 
Preface, have compelled me to strip this tale of the literary robe of indignant 
scorn it has cost me so much to fit on it decently years ago. I have been 
forced, so to speak, to look upon its bare bones. I confess that it makes 
a grisly skeleton. But still I will submit that in telling Winnie Verloc’s 
story to its anarchistic end of utter desolation, madness, and despair, and 
telling it as I have told it here, I have not intended to commit a gratuitous 


outrage on the feelings of mankind. 
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thing I am conscious of is the actual nearness of the book, its 


(): approaching the task of writing this Note for Victory the first 


nearness to me personally, to the vanished mood in which it was 
written, and to the mixed feelings aroused by the critical notices the book 


obtained when first published, almost exactly a year after the beginning © 


of the Great War. The writing of it was finished in 1914, long before the 
murder of an Austrian archduke sounded the first note of warning for a 
world already full of doubts and fears. 

The contemporaneous very short Author’s Note which is preserved in 
this edition bears sufficient witness to the feelings with which I consented 
to the publication of the book. The fact of the book having been published 
in the United States early in the year made it difficult to delay its appearance 
in England any longer. It came out in the thirteenth month of the war, 
and my conscience was troubled by the awful incongruity of throwing this 
bit of imagined drama into the welter of reality, tragic enough in all con- 
science, but even more cruel than tragic and more inspiring than cruel. 
It seemed awfully presumptuous to think there would be eyes to spare 
for those pages in a community which in the crash of the big guns and 
in the din of brave words expressing the truth of an indomitable faith 
could not but feel the edge of a sharp knife at its throat. 

The unchanging Man of history is wonderfully adaptable both by his 
power of endurance and in his capacity for detachment. The fact seems 
to be that the play of his destiny seems too great for his fears and too 
mysterious for his understanding. Were the trump of the Last Judgment 
to sound suddenly on a working-day the musician at his piano would go 
on with his performance of a Beethoven’s Sonata and the cobbler at his 
stall stick to his last in undisturbed confidence in the virtue of the leather. 
And with perfect propriety. For what are we, to let ourselves be disturbed 
by an angel’s vengeful music too mighty for our ears and too awful for 
our terrors. Thus we are struck suddenly by the lightning of wrath. The 
reader will go on reading if the book pleases him, and the critic will go on 
criticising with that faculty of detachment born perhaps from a sense 
of infinite littleness, and which is yet the only faculty that seems to 
assimilate man to the immortal gods. 

It is only when the catastrophe matches the natural obscurity of our 
fate that even the best representative of the race is liable to lose his 
detachment. It is very obvious that on the arrival of the gentlemanly 
Mr. Jones, the single-minded Ricardo and the faithful Pedro, Heyst, the 
man of universal detachment loses his mental self-possession, that fine 
attitude before the universally irremediable which wears the name of 
stoicism. It is all a matter of proportion. There should have been a remedy 
for that sort of thing. And yet there is no remedy. Behind this minute 
instance of life’s hazards Heyst sees the power of bind destiny. Besides, 
Heyst, in his fine detachment, had lost the habit of asserting himself. I 
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Jon’t mean the courage of self-assertion, either moral or physical, but 
the mere way of it, the trick of the thing, the readiness of mind and the 
turn of the hand that come without reflection and lead the man to excellence 
in life, in art, in crime, in virtue, and, for the matter of that, even in love. 
Phinking is the great enemy of perfection. The habit of profound reflection, 
| am compelled to say, is the most pernicious of all the habits formed by 
he civilised man. 

_ But I wouldn’t be suspected even remotely of making fun of Axel 
deyst. I have always liked him. The flesh-and-blood individual who stands 
ehind the infinitely more familiar figure of the book was a Swede right 
snough. Whether he was a baron too I am not so certain. He himself 
1ever laid a claim to that distinction. His detachment was too great to 
nake any claims big or small on one’s credulity. I will not say where I 
net him, not because I am afraid of being met with incredulity, but because 
[ fear to give my readers a wrong impression, since a marked incongruity 
yetween a man and his surroundings is often a very misleading circum- 
stance. We became very friendly for a time, and I would not like to expose 
im to unpleasant suspicions, though, personally, I am sure he would 
tave been indifferent to suspicions as he was indifferent to all other 
lisadvantages of life. He was not the whole Heyst of course ; he is only 
he physical and moral foundation of Heyst laid on the ground of a short 
icquaintance. That it was short is certainly not my fault, for he had charmed 
ne by the mere amenity of his detachment, which in this case I cannot 
1elp thinking he had carried to excess. He went away from his rooms 
without leaving a trace. I wondered where he had gone to, but now I know. 
ie vanished from my ken, only to drift into this adventure which, unavoid- 
ible, waited for him in a world he persisted to look upon as a malevolent 
shadow spinning in the sunlight. Often in the course of years an expressed 
entiment, the particular sense of a phrase heard casually, would recall 
1im to my mind, so that I have fastened on to him many words heard on 
‘ther men’s lips and belonging to other men’s less perfect, less pathetic 
noods. 

The same observation will apply mutatis mutandis to Mr. Jones, who is 
yuilt on a much slenderer connection. Mr. Jones (or whatever his name 
vas) did not drift away from me. He turned his back on me and walked 
ut of the room. It was in a little hotel in the Island of St. Thomas, in 
he West Indies (in the year ’75), where we found him one hot afternoon 
xtended on three chairs, all alone in the loud buzzing of flies, to which 
is immobility and his cadaverous aspect gave a most gruesome significance. 
Jur invasion must have displeased him, because he got off the chairs 
rusquely and walked out, leaving me an indelibly weird impression of 
is thin shanks. One of the men with me said that the fellow was the most 
lesperate gambler he had ever come across. I said, “ A professional 
harper?” and got for answer, ‘“‘ He’s a terror; but I must say that up 
9 a certain point he will play fair. . . .”” 1 wonder what the point was. 
never saw him again, because I believe he went straight on board a mail- 
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boat which left within the hour for other ports of call in the direction o: 
Aspinall. Mr. Jones’s characteristic insolence belongs to another man of ; 
quite different type. I will say nothing as to the origins of his mentality 
because I don’t intend to make any damaging admissions. 

It so happened that the very same year Ricardo—the physical Ricardo— 
was a fellow-passenger of mine on board an extremely small and extremely 
dirty little schooner during a four-days’ passage between two places ir 
the Gulf of Mexico whose names don’t matter. For the most part he lay 
on deck aft, as it were, at my feet, and, raising himself from time to time 
on his elbow, would talk about himself and go on talking, not exactly tc 
me or even at me (he would not even look up, but kept his eyes fixed on 
the deck), but more as if communing in a low voice with his familiar devil 
Now and then he would give me a glance and make the hairs of his stifi 
little moustache stir quaintly. His eyes were green, and every cat I see 
to this day reminds me of the exact contour of his face. What he was 
travelling for or what was his business in life he never confided to me 
Truth to say, the only passenger on board that schooner who could have 
talked openly about his own activities and purposes was a very snuffy 
and conversationally delightful friar, the superior of a convent, attendec 
by a very young lay-brother possessed of a particularly ferocious coun- 
tenance. We had with us also, lying prostrate in the dark and unspeakable 
cuddy of that schooner, an old Spanish gentleman, owner of much luggage 
and, as Ricardo assured me, very ill indeed. Ricardo seemed to be eithet 
a servant or the confidant of that aged and distinguished-looking invalid 
who early on the passage held a long murmured conversation with the 
friar, and after that did nothing but groan feebly, smoke cigarettes, 
now and then call for Martin in a voice full of pain. Then he who had 
become Ricardo in the book would go below into that beastly and noisome 
hole, remain there mysteriously, and, coming up on deck again with a face 
on which nothing could be read, would as likely as not resume for my} 
edification the exposition of his moral attitude towards life illustrated by 
striking particular instances of the most atrocious complexion. Did he 
mean to frighten me? Or seduce me? Or astonish me? Or rouse mj 
admiration ? All he did was to arouse my amused incredulity. As scoundrels 
go he was far from being a bore. For the rest my innocence was so great 
then that I could not take his philosophy seriously. All the time he kept 
one ear turned to the cuddy in the manner of a devoted servant, but I had 
even then the idea that in some way or other he had imposed the connectior 
on the invalid for some end of his own. The reader therefore won’t be 
surprised to hear that one morning I was told without any particulat 
emotion by the padrone of the schooner that the ‘“‘ Rich Man ”” down there 
was dead. He had died in the night. I don’t remember ever being so move¢ 
by the desolate end of a complete stranger. I looked down the skyligh 
and there was the devoted Martin busy cording cowhide trunks belongin 
to the deceased, whose white beard and hooked nose were the only parts 
I could make out in the dark depths of a horrible stuffy bunk. ! 
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__As it fell calm in the course of the afternoon and continued calm during 
all the night and the terrible, flaming day, the late Rich Man had to be 
thrown overboard at sunset, though as a matter of fact we were in sight 
of the low, pestilential, mangrove-lined coast of our destination. The 
excellent Father Superior mentioned to me with an air of immense 
commiseration, ‘‘ The poor man has left a young daughter.’’ Who was 
to take care of her I don’t know, but I saw the devoted Martin taking the 
trunks ashore with great care just before I landed myself. I would perhaps 
have tracked the ways of that man of immense sincerity for a little while, 
but I had some of my own very pressing business to attend to, which in 
the end got mixed up with an earthquake, and so I had no time to give 
to Ricardo. The reader need not be told that I have not forgotten him 
though. 

My contact with the faithful Pedro was much shorter, and my observa- 
tion of him was less complete but incomparably more anxious. It ended 
in a sudden inspiration to get out of his way. It was in a hovel of sticks and 
mats by the side of a path. As I went in there only to ask for a bottle of 
lemonade I have not to this day the slightest idea what in my appearance 
or actions could have roused his terrible ire. It became manifest to me less 
than two minutes after I had set eyes on him for the first time, and, though 
immensely surprised, of course I didn’t stop to think it out. I took the 
nearest short cut—through the wall. This bestial apparition and a certain 
enormous buck nigger encountered in Haiti only a couple of months after- 
wards have fixed my conception of blind, furious, unreasoning rage as 
manifested in the human animal to the end of my days. Of the nigger I 
used to dream for years afterwards. Of Pedro never. The impression was 
less permanent. I got away from him too quickly. 

It seems to me but natural that those three buried in a corner of my 
memory should suddenly get out into the light of the world—so natural 
that I offer no excuse for their existence. They were there ; they had to 
come out ; and this is a sufficient excuse for a writer of tales who had taken 
to his trade without preparation, premeditation, and without any moral 
intention but that which pervades the whole scheme of this world of senses. 

Since this Note is mostly concerned with personal contacts and the 
origins of the persons in the tale, I am bound also to speak of Lena, 
because if I were to leave her out it would look like a slight, and nothing 
would be further from my thoughts than putting a slight on Lena. If of 
all the personages involved in the ‘* mystery of Samburan ” I have lived 
longest with Heyst (or with him I call Heyst) it was at her, whom I call 
Lena, that I have looked the longest and with a most sustained attention. 
This attention originated in idleness, for which I have a natural talent. 
One evening I wandered into a café in a town not of the tropics but of 
the South of France. It was filled with tobacco smoke, the hum of voices, 
the rattling of dominoes, and the sounds of strident music. The orchestra 
was rather smaller than the one that performed at Schomberg’s hotel, had 
the air more of a family party than of an enlisted band, and, | must confess, 
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seemed rather more respectable than the Zangiacomo musical enterprise. 
It was less pretentious also, more homely and familiar, so to speak, 
insomuch that in the intervals when all the performers left the platform 
one of them went amongst the marble tables collecting offerings of sous 
and francs in a battered tin receptacle recalling the shape of a sauceboat. 
It was a girl. Her detachment from her task seems to me now to have 
equalled or even surpassed Heyst’s aloofness from all the mental degrada- 
tions to which a man’s intelligence is exposed in its way through life. 
Silent and wide-eyed, she went from table to table with the air of a sleep- 
walker and with no other sound but the slight rattle of the coins to attract 
attention. It was long after the sea-chapter of my life had been closed, but 
it is difficult to discard completely the characteristics of half a lifetime, 
and it was in something of the Jack-ashore spirit that I dropped a five- 
franc piece into the sauceboat, whereupon the sleepwalker turned her 
head to gaze at me and said ‘‘ Merci, monsieur,” in a tone in which there 
was no gratitude but only surprise. I must have been idle indeed to take 
the trouble to remark on such slight evidence that the voice was very 
charming, and when the performers resumed their seats I shifted my 
position slightly in order not to have that particular performer hidden 
from me by the little man with the beard who conducted, and who might, 
for all I know, have been her father, but whose real mission in life was 
to be a model for the Zangiacomo of Victory. Having got a clear line of 
sight, I naturally (being idle) continued to look at the girl through all the 
second part of the programme. The shape of her dark head inclined over 
the violin was fascinating, and, while resting between the pieces of that 
interminable programme, she was, in her white dress and with her brown 
hands reposing in her lap, the very image of dreamy innocence. The 
mature, bad-tempered woman at the piano might have been her mother, 
though there was not the slightest resemblance between them. All I am 
certain of in their personal relation to each other is that cruel pinch on 
the upper part of the arm. That I am sure I have seen! There could be 
no mistake. I was in too idle a mood to imagine such a gratuitous barbarity, 
It may have been playfulness. Yet the girl jumped up as if she had been 
stung by a wasp. It may have been playfulness—yet I saw plainly poor 
*“‘ dreamy innocence ”’ rub gently the affected place as she filed off with 
the other performers down the middle aisle between the marble tables in 
the uproar of voices, the rattling of dominoes, through a blue atmosphere 
of tobacco smoke. I believe that those people left the town next day. 

_Or perhaps thay had only migrated to the other big café, on the other 
side of the Place de la Comédie. It is very possible. I did not go across 
to find out. It was my perfect idleness that had invested the girl with a 
peculiar charm, and I did not want to destroy it by any superfluous exertion. 
The receptivity of my indolence made the impression so permanent that 
when the moment came for her meeting with Heyst I felt that she would 
be heroically equal to every demand of the risky and uncertain future. 
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I was so convinced of it that I let her go with Heyst—I won’t say 
without a pang, but certainly without misgivings. And in view of her 


triumphant end, what more could I have done for her rehabilitation and 
_her happiness ? 


"TWIXT LAND AND SEA 
[oe only bond between these three stories is, so to speak, 


geographical, for their scene—be it land, be it sea—is situated in 

the same region, which may be called the region of the Indian 
Ocean, with its offshoots and prolongations north of the Equator, even 
as far as the Gulf of Siam. In point of time they belong to the period 
immediately after the publication of that novel with the awkward title, 
Under Western Eyes, and, as far as the life of the writer is concerned, 
their appearance in a volume marks a definite change in the fortunes of 
his fiction. For there is no denying the fact that Under Western Eyes found 
no favour in the public eye, whereas the novel called Chance, which 
followed ’Twixt Land and Sea, was received on its first appearance by 
many more readers than any other of my books. 

This volume of three tales was also well received, publicly and privately 
and from a publisher’s point of view. This little success was a most timely 
tonic for my enfeebled bodily frame. For this may indeed be called the 
book of a man’s convalescence—at least as to three-fourths of it, because 
_ The Secret Sharer, the middle story, was written much earlier than the 
other two. 

For in truth the memories of Under Western Eyes are associated with 
the memory of a severe illness, which seemed to wait like a tiger in the 
jungle on the turn of a path to jump on me the moment the last words 
of that novel were written. The memory of an illness is very much like 
the memory of a nightmare. On emerging from it, in a much enfeebled 
_ state, I was inspired to direct my tottering steps toward the Indian Ocean— 
a complete change of surroundings and atmosphere from the Lake of 
Geneva, as nobody would deny. Begun so languidly and with such a 
- fumbling hand that the first twenty pages or more had to be thrown into 
the wastepaper-basket, A Smile of Fortune, the most purely Indian Ocean 

story of the three, has ended by becoming what the reader will see. I will 
only say for myself that I have been patted on the back for it by most 
unexpected persons, personally unknown to me, the chief of them of 
course being the editor of a popular illustrated magazine who published 
it serially in one mighty instalment. Who will dare say after this that the 
change of air had not been an immense success ? 

The origins of the middle story, The Secret Sharer, are quite other. 
It was written much earlier, and was published first in Harper’s Magazine 
- during the early part, I think, of 1911. Or perhaps the latter part ? My 
memory on that point is hazy. The basic fact of the tale I had in my 
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possession for a good many years. It was in truth the common possession 
of the whole fleet of merchant ships trading to India, China, and Australia : 
a great company the last years of which coincided with my first years 
on the wider seas. The fact itself happened on board a very distinguished 
member of it, Cutty Sark by name and belonging to Mr. Willis, a notable 
shipowner in his day, one of the kind (they are all underground now) who 
used to see personally his ships start on their voyages to those distant 
shores where they showed worthily the honoured houseflag of their owner. 
I am glad I was not too late to get at least one glimpse of Mr. Willis on a 
very wet and gloomy morning watching from the pier-head of the New 
South Dock one of his clippers starting on a China voyage—an imposing 
figure of a man under the invariable white hat so well known in the Port 
of London, waiting till the head of his ship had swung downstream before 
giving her a dignified wave of a big gloved hand. For all I know it may 
have been the Cutty Sark herself, though certainly not on that fatal 
voyage. I do not know the date of the occurrence on which the scheme 
of The Secret Sharer is founded. It came to light and even got into news-_ 
papers about the middle ’eighties, though I had heard of it before, as it 
were privately, among the officers of the great wool fleet in which my 
first years in deep water were served. It came to light under circumstances — 
dramatic enough, I think, but which have nothing to do with my story. 
In the more specially maritime part of my writings this bit of presentation — 
may take its place as one of my two Calm-pieces. For, if there is to be any — 
classification by subjects, I have done two Storm-pieces in The Nigger of 
the Narcissus and in Typhoon ; and two Calm-pieces : this one and The 
Shadow Line, a book which belongs to a later period. 
Notwithstanding their autobiographical form, the above two stories are 
not the record of personal experience. Their quality, such as it is, depends 
. 
| 


ss 


on something larger if less precise : on the character, vision, and sentiment 
of the first twenty independent years of my life. And the same may be 
said of the Freya of the Seven Isles. I was considerably abused for writing 
that story on the ground of its cruelty, both in public prints and in private 
letters. I remember one from a man in America who was quite furiously 
angry. He told me, with curses and imprecations, that I had no right to 
write such an abominable thing, which, he said, had gratuitously and 
intolerably harrowed his feelings. It was a very interesting letter to read. 
Impressive too. I carried it for some days in my pocket. Had I the right ? 
The sincerity of the anger impressed me. Had I the right ? Had I really 
sinned as he said, or was it only that man’s madness ? Yet there was a 
method in his fury. . . . I composed in my mind a violent reply, a reply 
of mild argument, a reply of lofty detachment ; but they never got on 
paper in the end, and I have forgotten their phrasing. The very letter of 
the angry man has got lost somehow ; and nothing remains now but the 
pages of the story, which I cannot recall, and would not recall if I could. 

But I am glad to think that the two women in this book—Alice, the 


. 
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sullen, passive victim of her fate, and the actively individual Freya, so 
determined to be the mistress of her own destiny—must have evoked some 
sympathies, because of all my volumes of short stories this was the one 
for which there was the greatest immediate demand. 


THE SHADOW LINE 
P NHIS story, which I admit to be in its brevity a fairly complex 


piece of work, was not intended to touch on the supernatural. Yet 

more than one critic has been inclined to see in it an attempt on 
my part to give the fullest scope to my imagination by stretching it beyond 
the confines of the world of living, suffering humanity. But as a matter 
of fact my imagination is not made of stuff so elastic as all that. I 
believe that if I attempted to put the strain of the supernatural on it it 
would fail deplorably and exhibit an unlovely gap. But I could never 
attempt such a thing, for all my moral and intellectual being is penetrated 
by an invincible conviction that whatever falls under the dominion of 
our sénses must be in nature and, however exceptional, cannot differ 
in its essence from all the other effects of the visible and tangible 
world of which we are a self-conscious part. The world of the living 
contains enough marvels and mysteries as it is: marvels and mysteries 
acting upon our emotions and intelligence in ways so inexplicable that it 
would almost justify the conception of life as an enchanted state. No, I 


_am too firm in my consciousness of the marvellous to be ever fascinated 


by the mere supernatural, which (take it any way you like) is but a manu- 
factured article, the fabrication of minds insensitive to the intimate 
delicacies of our relation to the dead and to the living, in their countless 
multitudes, a desecration of our tenderest memories and an outrage on 
our dignity. eB 

Whatever my native modesty may be, it will never condescend so low 
as to seek help for my imagination in those vain imaginings common to 
all ages, and that in themselves are enough to fill all lovers of mankind 
with unutterable sadness. As to the effect of a mental or moral shock on 
a common mind that is quite a legitimate subject for study and description. 
Mr. Burns’s moral being had received a severe shock in his relations with 
his late captain, and his diseased state had turned it into a mere super- 
stitious fancy compounded of fear and animosity. This fact is one of the 
elements of the story ; but there is nothing supernatural in it, nothing, so 
to speak, from beyond the confines of this world, which in all conscience 


‘holds enough mystery and terror in itself. 


Perhaps if I had published this tale, which I have had for a long time 
in my mind, under the title of First Command, no suggestion of the super- 
natural would have been found in it by any impartial reader, critical or 
otherwise. I will not consider here the origins of the feeling in which its 
actual title, The Shadow Line, occurred to my mind. Primarily the aim of 
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this piece of writing was the presentation of certain facts which certainly 
were associated with the change from youth, care-free and fervent, to the 
more self-conscious and more poignant period of maturer life. Nobody can 
doubt that before the supreme trial of a whole generation I had an acute 
‘consciousness of the minute and insignificant character of my own obscure 
experience. There could have been no question here of any parallelism. 
That notion never entered my head. But there was a feeling of identity— 
though with an enormous difference of scale—as of one single drop 
measured against the bitter and stormy immensity of an ocean. And this 
was very natural too. For when we begin to meditate on the meaning of 
our own past it seems to fill all the world in its profundity and its magnitude. 
This book was written in the last three months of the year 1916. Of all 
the subjects of which a writer of tales is more or less conscious within 
himself this is the only one I found it possible to attempt at the time. 
The depth and the nature of the feeling with which I approached it is best 
expressed perhaps in the Dedication, which strikes me now as a most 
disproportionate thing—as another instance of the overwhelming greatness 
of our own emotion to ourselves. 
This much having been said, I may pass on now to a few remarks about 
the mere material of the story. As to locality, it belongs to that part of the | 
Eastern Seas from which I have carried away into my writing life the 
greatest number of suggestions. From my statement that I thought of this _ 
story for a long time under the title of First Command the reader may guess" 
that it is concerned with my personal experience. And as a matter of fact 
it ts personal experience seen in perspective with the eye of the mind and 
coloured by that affection one can’t help feeling for such events of one’s” 
life as one has no reason to be ashamed of. And that affection is as intense 
as (I appeal here to universal experience) the shame and almost the anguish 
with which one remembers some unfortunate occurrences, down to mere | 
mistakes in speech that have been perpetrated by one in the past. Thel 
effect of perspective in memory is to make things loom large because the 
essentials stand out isolated from their surroundings of insignificant daily 
facts which have naturally faded out of one’s mind. I remember that period 
of my sea-life with pleasure because, begun inauspiciously, it turned out 
in the end a success from a personal point of view, leaving a tangible proof 
in the terms of the letter the owners of the ship wrote to me two years 
afterwards when I resigned my command in order to come home. This 
resignation marked the beginning of another phase of my seaman’s life—its 
terminal phase, if I may say so—which in its own way has coloured 
another portion of my writings. I didn’t know then how near its end my 
sea-life was, and therefore I felt no sorrow except at the parting with the 
ship. I was sorry also to break my connection with the firm which owned 
her, and who were pleased to receive with friendly kindness and extend 
their confidence to a man who had entered their service in an accidental 
manner and in very adverse circumstances. Without disparaging the 
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earnestness of my purpose, I suspect now that luck had no small part 
in the success of the trust reposed in me. And one cannot help remembering 


| pleasure the time when one’s best efforts were seconded by a run of 
luck. 


The words “ Worthy of my undying regard,” selected by me for the motto 
on the title-pages, are quoted from the text of the book itself ; and, though 
one of my critics surmised that they applied to the ship, it is evident from 
the place where they stand that they refer to the men of that ship’s 
company : complete strangers to their new captain, and yet who stood 
by him so well during those twenty days that seemed to have been passed 
on the brink of a slow and agonising destruction. And that is the greatest 
memory of all! For surely it is a great thing to have commanded a handful 
of men worthy of one’s undying regard. 
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By FRANCIS CLARKE 


N eminent musical professor, Sir Hugh Allen,‘ lately lamented 
before the Incorporated Society of Musicians that our children 
dance to beastly tunes which corrupt their taste. Soon afterwards, - 
in an interview with a newspaper representative, he added that 

some of the popular music was all right, that he would willingly play 
good tunes on a barrel-organ for the children in Whitechapel, and that 
jazz music aroused the primitive instincts but was certainly not artistic. 
An eminent dramatic critic, Mr. Walkley, was provoked by these rather 
meagre generalities into writing a column against them in the Times: a_ 
column which was at least the intelligent and intelligible utterance of a_ 
man in earnest. An eminent musical critic, Dr. Scholes, thereupon wrote 
a column and a half in the Observer about Mr. Walkley, telling him to~ 
mind his own business. Dr. Scholes unfortunately added nothing whatever — 
to the public knowledge of what our musical critics and teachers think 
about the popular music of the day, and so that knowledge remains what — 
it was before Sir Hugh Allen’s remarks : little if anything more than zero, © 
with the rim taken off. He did add some generalisations about the origin of © 
folk-song and the origin of jazz, which he declares to be known by every ~ 
musician, and which the present writer holds to be untrue and unintelli- — 
gible ; also a little argument which the present writer holds to be unsound. 
But he did not tell us what he thinks about any particular popular music 
at all. Neither he nor Sir Hugh Allen mentioned the name of a single . 
popular composer or a single popular tune, or even the generic name of 
any kind of popular music : for jazz is a dancing term, not a musical term, 
and only confuses a discussion on music. Our children dance to beastly | 
tunes ; some of the popular music is all right ; jazz tunes arouse the primi- | 
] 
7 


tive instincts, but are certainly not artistic. That is the sum of all that the 

Oxford Professor of Music and Director of the Royal College of Music 
tells the public about the popular music of the day. It may be all true, © 
but the public did not need Sir Hugh Allen to tell it them. Oracles of such — 
vagueness can hardly fail to be true, but if there is no falsehood in them 
there is very little truth. All of us have unmusical friends in irresponsible 
positions who have told us these things frequently, just as we have equally 
unmusical friends of identically similar type in equally irresponsible 
positions who have told us with equal frequency that Bach is a bore and 
that they can’t stand that classical stuff. These remarks are not the 
individual utterances of a specialist ; they are the current colloquialisms of 
laymen. Like Dr. Scholes’s folk-tunes, of which more anon, they were not 
made, they grew. Can Sir Hugh Allen and Dr. Scholes give us no more ? 
They were, of course, not intending to explain in full their views about 
popular music. Of course : but why not ? And why are their colleagues no 
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more communicative than themselves ? Do they really know the popular 
music, or are they like the German crusaders of 1422, to whom heretics 
were so abominable that they could not look them in the face ? 

Music is supreme in importance among the arts of to-day, no less than 
economics among the social sciences. Music is the characteristic art of the 
modern world, no less than architecture of the medizval world. It shares 
more directly than any other art in the general characteristics of modern 
civilisation, the complexity and the popularity, the over-refinement on one 
side and vulgarity on the other. Without the modern accumulation of 
material wealth, without the modern control of man over his surroundings 
and his fellow-men and above all himself, modern music is unthinkable. 
The age of Strauss and Stravinsky is the age of national armies ; and the 
discipline of a modern symphony orchestra is a counterpart to the discipline 
of a modern army. But the tremendous development of musical technique 
in recent decades is not more significant than the equally tremendous 
development of the public appetite for music. To any serious observer 
these two facts are immense in their importance for the future develop- 
ment of humanity. Moving pictures, music, the novel, and sport : these are 
the four greatest and highest interests which fill the leisure hours of the 
modern democracy. The whole of the first and more than half of the second 
are left to develop (in this country at any rate) almost entirely without 
serious criticism from those who could provide it. There is a yawning gulf 
between Queen’s Hall and Darewski House, between the world of academic 
music and the world of popular music, reproducing and symbolising that 
gulf between the intelligentsia in general and the plain man which may 
swallow up our whole civilisation into a bloody ruin. Whoever by action 


or omission helps to widen that gulf, instead of doing what is possible to 


bridge it over, is an enemy of music and of civilisation. There are good and 
bad elements in either camp ; the Philistines in one are not more dangerous 
than the Pharisees in the other, and the aloofness of our most eminent 
musical thinkers from popular music plays into the hands of Pharisees and 
Philistines alike. It would be best, of course, if Sir Hugh Allen and Dr. 
Scholes would compose good popular music instead of abusing the bad. 
If for any reason they cannot do that, the next best thing would be for 


them to train others in the art of popular composition. An adequate supply 


ood popular music will easily drive out the bad..Anyone who has 
folleveed he fortunes of popular music knows that the public generally 
takes the better popular music in preference to the worse. But if the musical 
critics and professors can neither compose good popular music nor train 
good popular composers, the least they can do—unless they prefer to 


~ abandon all interest in the music of the people altogether—is to find out 


hat ic the people do like and dislike and why, and to tell 
Be conic Bieenely what Peielan music they themselves like and dislike 
and why. And that is just what they never do. Why ? Do they really hope 
to defeat their enemy by thus ignoring his existence ? If that is their 


deliberate policy, why not pursue it consistently ? But it is an indescribably 
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bad policy, which has already failed. And the inarticulate mutterings about 
popular music which they have given us during the last few weeks are 
hardly better than silence. They spread darkness, not light. 

Why for example, as Mr. Walkley rightly asked, why drag in jazz ? Or 
if it must be dragged in, why not be more explicit about it ? It will be 
impossible now to avoid the use of this word, and therefore hardly possible 
to avoid in this article some of the same vagueness and confusion which it 
criticises. But a jazz is not a kind of tune ; it is a kind of dance. Any tune 
in a certain very common rhythm can be used as an accompaniment for 
that kind of dance, and becomes a jazz tune when so used. I doubt whether 
any really popular tune has ever been composed as a jazz tune, that is, 
expressly and exclusively for the purpose of accompanying the jazz dance. 
There are no doubt some tunes written in that way, and no doubt they are 
frequently bad, but they seldom if ever become popular, and have no 
influence whatever on the musical taste or judgment of our children or of 
anybody else. Sir Hugh Allen cannot seriously imagine that the children” 
dancing round his barrel-organ in Whitechapel, totally unconscious of any- 
thing about the music except that its rhythm enables them to dance, will 
be spiritually any better or worse off if the music is Handel than if it is 
twentieth century jazz. Music is not a series of notes and staves in black — 
on white, nor yet a series of sound vibrations in the air, but a sen 
of experiences in the consciousness of the listener. It is unfortunately 
quite certain, for example, that in every audience which enjoys Sir Hugh 
Allen’s performances of Bach there are some persons totally incapable of 
appreciating them, who are therefore deriving less spiritual benefit than a 
person genuinely enjoying the music in the nearest picture-palace : persons 
who attend such performances not because they like Bach but because | 
they like Allen or one another, or because like church-going it is a 
respectable recreation and they have nothing else to do. Their state of 
consciousness is not an enjoyment of Bach but a spiritual vacuum, which 
is worse than a genuine enjoyment of the vilest trash. Their souls are 
swept and garnished, and will not long lack a plurality of diabolical 
tenants, unless they find salvation in some other way. | 

So the best music may exert a degrading influence for lack of under- 
standing in the listener ; or again for lack of understanding in the performer. 
The present writer recently heard Beethoven’s Sonate Pathétique played 
in the next flat, almost daily for three months on end, by Maud, Maud, 
Maud, the girl who has studied abroad, and he wanted to slaughter the 
tutor that taught her, who must be an absolute fraud. It aroused a primitive 
instinct, but it was certainly not artistic. The public would like to be told 
with equal precision which of Sir Hugh Allen’s primitive instincts is 
aroused by a jazz tune ; also what stamps it as inartistic ; and passing on 
to the infinitely wider and more important subject of popular music in 
general, precisely which popular tunes and composers he thinks beastly 
and which all right, and why. One principal cause of inartistic tunes is 
inarticulate criticism. Let us have names. Verdi, Bizet, Gounod, Puccini, 
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_ Mascagni, Sullivan, Offenbach, Planquette, Lecoqg, Messager, Johann 


Strauss, Lehar, Fall, Eysler, Reinhardt, Oskar Straus, Kalman, Jakobi, 
Jean Gilbert, Hermann Lohr, Haydn Wood, Stephen Adams, Wilfrid 
Sanderson, Frederic Norton, Sidney Jones, Paul Rubens, Herman Finck, 
Lionel Monckton, Ivan Caryll, Bennett Scott, Horatio Nicholls and 
Herman Darewski—these are only a few of the most eminently successful 
popular composers of recent times; they are composers of marked 
individuality, who have contributed to the barrel-organ repertoire tunes 
differing from one another as sharply as a tune of Wagner differs from a 
tune of Brahms ; they have exercised and are exercising an incalculable 
influence over millions of people. And the public knows hardly anything 
whatever of what the musical critics and professors think about them. It 
was a rare and sensational event when Mr. Ernest Newman recently 
mentioned by name, in the Observer, certain tunes by Sullivan of which 
he disapproved. 

I am writing this article not to express my own opinions on popular 
music, which might not be of interest, but to extort if possible in an 
articulate form the opinions of Sir Hugh Allen and Mr. Ernest Newman 
and Dr. Scholes, which would. I will now point out what is or ought to-be 


_ meant by popular music, and then explain why I think that Dr. Scholes’s 


remarks have contributed rather to cloud the subject over than to clear 
it up. | 
What are the qualities necessary for tunes to possess if they are to be 


_ popular, that is to become temporarily or permanently the real spiritual 


property of the people ? 
First of all, they must be the kind of tunes that a very large number of 


persons can easily enjoy ; and musicians not infrequently form wrong 


conclusions through assuming that this is the only requisite. If nothing 


_ else were required, the field of popular music would be much wider than 


it is. An immense amount of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, for example, 
can be and is keenly enjoyed and enthusiastically applauded by persons 
of little or no musical education whenever they hear it properly performed. 
But it is not for that reason popular music. 

For secondly, they must be the kind of tunes that a very large number 
of persons can easily remember, and so take about with them as com- 


_ panions in their work and play. This disqualifies at once by far the greater 


part of the musical output of every composer of the first magnitude since 
Bach and including Bach. That is an elementary fact which must be faced 


at the outset. It was highly significant that Sir Hugh Allen gave the 


interviewer an air from Handel as an example of a good tune which he 


- would willingly popularise on a barrel-organ. For Handel was almost the 
_ only composer of the first magnitude whose tunes fulfilled in large number 
the condition of popularity now in question. And he lived before those 


ra 


L 


gigantic steps had been taken in the development of the musical art which 

have made the full understanding of the highest music impossible to the 

plain man : the decisive step along the road that led to Scriabin’s Prometheus 
3U 
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and to jazz, and is lined with the graves of good tunes, buried in elaboration 
on the one side and in vulgarity on the other. While Handel wrote it was 
not so difficult for a good tune to be popular, and therefore not so difficult 
for a popular tune to be good. 

Thirdly, they must be the kind of tunes that a large number of people 
can play as well as sing. No tune will ever be popular in the right sense of 
the word which the great majority of people can only hear performed at 
rare intervals by professionals in a concert-hall. The man in the street 
must be able to take his music into his home or his friend’s home or his _ 
public-house, and play it or get it played for him there without highly 
trained assistance. 

Fourthly and lastly and above all, they must be the kind of tunes which 
a not insignificant minority of people can and do compose. The fact 
which some of our folk-tune patrons do not appear to understand is— 
precisely this : that the vitality of old folk-tunes is inseparable from the 
creation of new. The creative and appreciative faculties are so interwoven - 
that a generation incapable of creating any given kind of art is necessarily 
incapable of appreciating it. Our generation for example produces little © 
sculpture, and has little appreciation of that art. Rembrandt and Velasquez 
are alive to-day, far more alive than Donatello; but if there were no- 
living portrait-painters they would hang dead on our walls, and all the 
collectors and commentators in the world could only preserve the dead — 
corpses, waiting for the breath of life to be breathed into them again by — 
a future generation capable of painting new portraits for itself. Byzantium 
and the monasteries preserved many treasures of ancient literature ; but 
Byzantium and the monasteries did not appreciate them. The fact that old 
folk-tunes do live among the people to-day is the most complete proof 
(were such proof needed) that new folk-tunes are being created ; and the — 
worst enemies of folk-tunes old and new are those who seek the living — 
with the dead, and divert to the “ revival ”’ of old tunes the talent which | 
might be used in the composition of new. In that body of tunes which © 
constitutes the popular music of any given time the new tunes always will | 
and must and should form the vast majority. Without such a vast majority of — 
new tunes the old tunes will not be there at all ; they will be dead, awaiting — 
their resurrection, like Plato in Byzantium. And a new tune will always be 
rightly more popular, because for its own generation it will necessarily . 
have a greater spiritual value than an old tune of equal absolute merit. 
Art must grow or it will die : a commonplace incessantly repeated, easily 
misunderstood, easily forgotten. Music must grow or it will die. Popular 
music must grow or it will die. We can keep a limited number of old folk- 
tunes alive in the repertoire of popular music ; but only on condition that 
we go on producing an unlimited number of new folk-tunes. | 

Let us hear Dr. Scholes on the origin of folk-tunes : ‘‘ Our folk-tunes | 
grew up amongst the people, were made by the people, and were subjected 
during centuries to the process of natural selection ; and when each reached 
its finest form ”’ (the italics are mine) “‘ it represented the collective taste of 
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the people at its highest. The whole thing was an instance of the action 
of collective, instinctive, artistic taste.” I don’t believe it. I challenge 
Dr. Scholes to trace the process by which any single good folk-tune 
developed in this way from its original imperfect form to its final perfection. 
I believe that every good work of art ever produced was the work of an 
individual, or in rare cases of a very few individuals working in close and 
conscious co-operation ; and that folk-tunes which have undergone 
alteration since leaving the lips or the pen of their first composer have 
almost invariably undergone alteration for the worse. No work of art is 
more certain to be spoilt by progressive alteration at the hands of innumer. 
able laymen than a simple tune. I repeat that these tunes were composed 
by individuals, and not merely by individuals, but by specially skilled 
individuals, which does not necessarily mean individuals equipped with 
a technical or academic training. If Dr. Scholes’s theory about the origin 
of folk-tunes could be accepted, there would be little need for a crusade 
against the music of the Charing Cross Road. Out of evil would come 
forth good : the beastly tunes, tenderly entrusted by Dr. Scholes and Sir 
Hugh Allen to the oral transmission of the common people, in rural 
surroundings far from those mysterious influences which corrupt the urban 
ear, would return to us in time purified of their vulgarities, embellished 
with artistic improvements, sifted out by natural selection, as anonymous 
folk-tunes representing the collective taste of the people at its highest. 
Chong, who came from Hong Kong, would perhaps return thither after 


a circumnavigation of the globe, glorious with the accumulated and 


combined musical culture of all twentieth century humanity, including Sir 
Hugh Allen and Dr. Scholes. With profound regret I assert my inability 
to observe this process at work. Natural selection of course does work, 
though by no means infallibly. There are bad old folk-tunes which have 
survived, and bad new folk-tunes which will. There are good new folk- 
tunes which will survive, and good new folk-tunes which will not. I am 


_ ready to name examples, if better qualified persons cannot be persuaded 


to do so. Still natural selection does work, however imperfectly. And it 
is the more to be regretted that some musical antiquarians, not without 
encouragement from musical critics and teachers, do their best to 


undo the work of natural selection by grubbing up and publishing and 


“‘foisting on the public” the folk-tunes which the public had rightly 
forgotten, at the same time refusing to participate in the work of natural 
selection among the popular tunes of the present, whose survival or 
extinction is thus left to be determined entirely by less educated taste. —But 


_ of a tune undergoing progressive improvement at the hands of the people, 


until it reaches its finest form and represents the collective taste of the 
people at its highest, I know of no single example in musical history past 
or present. I have not yet heard an improved version of Tipperary. My older 
friend, The Honeysuckle and the Bee, has not yet returned to town with the 
fragrancy of the countryside and the halo of anonymity. Even the tunes of 
Offenbach and Planquette are still obstinately unchanged for all their 
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rural wanderings ; and Rule Britannia, unless I am mistaken, remains as 
originally written by Dr. Arne. Great composers not infrequently use 
folk-tunes in their works, and subject them to much extraordinary treat- 
ment ; the one thing they rarely venture to do is to attempt an improve- 
ment in the tune itself. It is true that both old and new tunes are altered 
in the process of oral transmission among the people, as Dr. Scholes may 


observe, if he will pursue whistling youths in the street to hear their 


renderings of Annie Laurie, The Last Rose of Summer, Carmen, Faust, or 
Chu Chin Chow ; but are these alterations improvements, and does he 
desire them to accumulate at compound interest? It is true also that 


modern popular composers not infrequently make use of a classical tune. 


or a folk-tune for their own purposes and convert it into the current idiom — 
of the day : but does Dr. Scholes think the Wedding Glide an improvement 


on Mendelssohn, or prefer the Hunting Rag to Fohn Peel? 
The truth is that the only tunes which can possibly arise by the process 
to which he attributes the origin of folk-tunes are precisely the kind of 


tunes which he hates and declares to be “ foisted on the public.” It is” 


possible that a certain number of the lowest—and least popular—music-hall 
tunes may be composed by persons devoid not merely of musical technique 
but also of musical aptitude and musical inclination, whose activity as com- 
posers is merely an incidental adjunct to their activity as comedians. Such 
tunes can be and probably are chopped and changed by the composer’s 
partner, his manager, his musical conductor, his first violin and bassoon and 
jazz-banger and others. They may be improved in the process for all I know; 
but it makes little difference, because in any case they are not intended 
to produce a musical effect at all, are not brought into the world as music, 
and therefore cannot and do not live as music. Natural selection does not 
have to bother about them for long. Of such tunes alone (which rarely 
achieve the honour of a banjo or barrel-organ rendering) it may perhaps 
be said, in scorn, that they are not made, they grow. Beautiful tunes, like 
other works of art, do not grow; they are made, and made by individual 
artists, not by the people. This applies equally to the old folk-tunes and 
to the many good tunes written by living popular composers. I believe 
that on this point Mr. Walkley was essentially right : that the folk-tunes 
are simply the selected popular music of the past, and that the so-called 


jazz tunes form part (but not the most important or the most popular | 


part) of the unselected folk-tunes of the present. 

Dr. Scholes appears to include his theory of the origin of folk-tunes in 
the body of musical and commercial truth which he declares that every 
musician understands. Macaulay’s schoolboy was an ignoramus compared 
with Dr. Scholes’s musician ; he was never expected to know or under- 
stand anything so difficult as the origin of folk-tunes. But I do not know 
how Dr. Scholes defines a musician. If he means that every member of 
the musical profession accepts his theory about folk-tunes, he says the 


thing that is not. Let me quote from Mr. J. S. Curwen’s preface to his 
Folk-Songs of Many Lands : 


-_ — a nana 
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I have waded through a great many prefaces to collections of French, German, 
Scandinavian, and other folk-songs, but have never found a statement of the 
evolved ” origin of the folk-song such as is upheld at the present time (1911) by 
some collectors in England. . . . Of one thing I am sure. The charming melodies 
in this book, full of formal beauty, of daintily-curved tonal lines, of haunting 
_thythms and cadences that carry forward the interest, are the work of men and 
women who, whether they knew the fact or not, were artists. These tunes were 
composed for the people, not by the people. The idea that from an amorphous 
condition these melodies were gradually moulded into shape by being handed 
from one untutored singer to another is to me unthinkable. Popular use deteriorates 
melodies ; it does not shape them. 


Now for jazz. The jazz tunes, it appears, “ do not arise from the people, 
but are foisted on them.” This means, if words mean anything, that the 
jazz tunes are not published because the public are expected to like them, 
and do not become popular because the public does like them, but are 
in some way and for some reason forced by music publishers or theatrical 
managers or high society or colleges of music upon a public which would 
prefer a different kind of music, folk-tunes maybe or Arnold Schénberg. 
The publishers and managers, who have sometimes been accused of 
pandering to popular taste, are thus handsomely acquitted of that terrible 
charge. They are not egoists but inverted altruists, publishing and 
performing bad tunes because they are bad, although good tunes would | 
sell better and fill their pockets fuller. There is something truly rotten in 
the state of Denmark Street. The world of popular music is ruled not by 
plain men seeking amusement as some had thought, not by greedy men 
seeking wealth as some had feared, but by diabolical men disinterestedly 
seeking what is bad for the sake of its badness, a frightful cacistocracy of 
cacophony in the Charing Cross Road. Over the doors of Darewski House 
should be written the fiery motto, ‘ Evil be. thou my good.” What 
does it mean ? Can any person really be compelled to purchase or play 
or hear the music of Francis and Day who would prefer a folk-tune ? Are, 
the folk-tunes more expensive to buy than the jazz, and are their prices 

kept at an artificially high level by the wizard arts of Bert Feldman? I 
cannot find the jazz tunes in twopenny sheets. Is it the influence of society 
and the Church and the school that is thrown into the scale to depress folk- 
tunes and classical music in favour of jazz? Are our folk-song societies 
and Celtic operas supported by the willing contributions of the masses, 
our foxtrots financed by Lord Howard de Walden? Is the music of the 
- Hippodrome and the Palais de Danse imposed upon our children in school- 
room and college as music which they must learn, ought to enjoy, and in 
_the interest of their social or professional advancement had better pretend 
to enjoy if they cannot enjoy it in reality ? Do we hear people hypocritically 
pretending an admiration for Snooky Ookums in order to get themselves 
accepted in society as very singularly deep young men, and concealing 
‘their real passion for folk-tunes and Debussy as likely to meet with 
disapproval ? We do not. Jazz music is not foisted on the public. Whatever 
kind of music is foisted on the public, this kind is not. The public demands 
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it. The successful composer of popular tunes and the successful publisher 
of popular tunes are those who compose and publish the kind of tunes for 
which the public are willing to pay money. Whatever power they may ever 
possess to foist music upon the public is derived from the voluntary 
contributions of the public itself. Darewski House does not depend for 
stability on the patronage of professors or aristocrats or zsthetes. Whether 
Bach or Beethoven or Brahms or the folk-tunes would stand an equal - 
chance in a position of equal independence is at least very doubtful. 

All this the critic knows perfectly well. He says so himself. For the most 
extraordinary thing of all is this : that after saying jazz tunes are foisted 
upon the public he immediately adds, ‘“‘ They originate either in Broadway 
or in the Charing Cross Road, and are purely commercial products.” So 
that Mr. Darewski is after all not a devil, but only a merchant. He does — 
not sell jazz music because it is bad, but only because it is popular. If he 
could make more money by the sale of folk-tunes, it is at least possible 
that he might do so. In one sentence the jazz tunes are foisted on the 
public : that is, they are forced into publicity and popularity although the 
public does not want them. In the next they are purely commercial 
products : that is, their publication and popularity and existence (oi 
exclusively upon the fact that the public does want them. : 

Where is the drowning germ of truth in this ocean of contradiction ? 
In distinguishing music which is a live growth from music which is a purely - 
commercial product Dr. Scholes possibly has in mind a real and important — 
distinction, which however he misunderstands and misrepresents. There 
is music written (like this article) in expression of a feeling which demands — 
expression irrespectively of any external requirement, and there is music 
which has to be written in fulfilment of an external requirement (commercial 
or other) irrespectively of any feeling on the part of the composer. The 
first kind is perhaps what the critic means by a live growth, the second 
what he means by a commercial product. Both kinds of music have always 
existed, both exist to-day, and one kind is not necessarily better than the 
other. It is a real distinction. It is not an absolute distinction : internal 
impulse and external requirement are more often than not both present 
in varying proportions. With this qualification I will add confidently that 
most of the really popular tunes old and new, including the really popular 
jazz tunes if there are any, have been live growths in this sense ; and that 
many of the greatest musical masterpieces ever written (like many of the 
greatest pictures ever painted) have been commercial products, written 
because the composers made their living that way, were under contract, 
or had to make music for use in church or theatre or for teaching purposes 
or in response to some other external requirement. Mozart’s Requiem, to 
give a single example, was written to order for a sum of money. But 
Alexander's Ragtime Band was composed because Irving Berlin felt jolly. 

Dr. Scholes does not spare us a comparison between the sale of jazz to” 
Englishmen and the sale of brandy to savages. I do not know how far 
brandy is “ foisted” on savages. I suspect that if the savage consumes 
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beastly spirit in preference to the Bible it is because he is a beast and likes 
it better. I fear that if the man in the street really does consume beastly 


_ tunes in preference to good it is because he is a beast and likes them better. 
_ But calling the man in the street a beast is becoming a somewhat rare 
_ adventure. In any case the comparison with the savage and his brandy will 


not bear a long examination. Jazz music was invented and is produced by 
the English-speaking world for sale and consumption in that world. 
Brandy was not invented either by or for the savages to whom it is sold. 
The brandy was in this world before the savage’s taste for it. The jazz was 
not in this world before the public taste for it. It is not necessary to pursue 
the breakdown of this analogy in further detail, especially as a much more 
important analogy requires attention at the end of Dr. Scholes’s article. 
Mr. Walkley, invading the sphere of music to defend jazz, appears to 
him like a musical critic invading the sphere of drama to defend The Girl 


Who Took the Wrong Turning. I feel sure that Mr. Walkley himself would 


heartily welcome such an invasion. It would give him (at any rate if the 
musical critic in question were the equal of Mr. Walkley in general intelli- 
gence and culture) an admirable opportunity of clearing up and crystallising 
and explaining his own views. Would that the musical critic had taken 
advantage of the similar opportunity given him by Mr. Walkley! Instead, 
he blames Mr. Walkley for having the temerity to mind other people’s 
business ; but the ample justification of such temerity, and the root of the 
whole evil in modern popular music, is the fact that the musical critics 
apparently have not enough temerity to mind more than half of their own. 
The dramatic critics tell us regularly and explicitly what they think of 
every popular play in the West End ; the musical critics do not tell us 
regularly and explicitly what they think of every popular tune in the 
West End ; so far as my experience goes, they hardly ever tell us explicitly 
what they think of any popular tune at all. That is the whole difference in 
a nutshel!. There does not exist in the world of drama the same gulf 


between the academic and the popular branches of the art which exists 


to-day in music. Shaw and Barrie did not learn to write drama in schools 
and colleges ; Mr. Walkley and Mr. John Palmer did not learn to criticise 


_ drama in schools and colleges. This difference has not been created, and 


cannot be destroyed, by the efforts of a few individuals, because it 


reproduces and results from the whole development of our modern 


civilisation, of which music is the characteristic art in a sense in which 


drama is not. But it might be made narrower, or at least prevented from 


growing wider ; and the musical critics are not going the right way to achieve 


_ either of those ends. They must definitely make up their minds on one thing: 
whether popular music is a part of their business or not. If so, let them 


criticise popular musical works regularly and intelligibly and by name, as 


repay ie en: vi ie 

the dramatic critics criticise popular plays and the literary critics popu 
Beas. and. as they themselves criticise the higher works of musical art. 

If not, let them leave it alone. Dr. Scholes asks whether Mr. Walkley has 


not been a missionary in the sphere of drama, and seems to claim for 
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himself the title of a missionary in this matter of popular music. Well, 

there are missionaries and missionaries. Some of us have our own concep- 

tion of what makes a missionary. Sir Hugh Allen and Dr. Scholes have 

not yet made good a claim to be called missionaries. They are not yet 

found standing on tubs in Bond Street or Leicester Square, braving public 

obloquy and physical violence to turn back insolent heretics from the 

errors of the ballroom and the ballad concert to the true musical faith. They 

remain within the cloistered calm of the Royal College, the Incorporated 

Society, and the Sunday newspapers, and there they hang out a flag, not 

too red and not too recognisable. The strife in which men and their works 

are named and attacked and defended, in which definite judgments are 

given and supported and disputed, and stand or fall by their native strength 

or weakness irrespectively of the academic or journalistic standing of their 
authors—they are not yet seen hot and dusty, tattered and battered and 
bespattered in such plebeian warfare. They only utter a few indistinct 
colloquialisms, and then drag in the Charing Cross Road, to saturate all 
jazz music for ever in the smell of the pickle factory. It is the easiest way | 
to deal with the popular music, the safest way, a way which assures the 
agreement of all and the hostility of none ; for everyone can join in vaguely 
denouncing a large and ill-defined class of music, while making a mental 

reservation in favour of all the particular tunes which he happens to enjoy. 
But it is not the way best calculated to increase the popular esteem for 

such critics, or to strengthen their influence over popular taste. Names, © 
names, names ! 


Since the above was written Dr. Scholes has written two further articles 
on popular music in the Observer, which make his attitude somewhat more 
intelligible and mention a few tunes by name. He is still far from being 
as explicit as would be desirable ; but his expressions justify the conclusion 
that he finds in Pack up Your Troubles in an Old Kit Bag, and that Dr. 
Walford Davies and Dr. Ethel Smyth as well as Dr. Scholes find in 
Tipperary, a degree of musical merit which they hold to be distinctly rare 
in recent popular music. To anyone really cognisant of popular music 
this information can suggest only one of two alternative inferences. The 
inference that these musical missionaries are anxious to propitiate the 
_ heathen and their idols must be unhesitatingly rejected : I can therefore 

only draw the other, and express myself strengthened in the suspicion — 
which haunted me while writing the above article, the suspicion namely 
that these academic musicians are comprehensively ignorant of the popular 
music and correspondingly ill-qualified to write or talk about it. The few 
specific judgments and definitions and examples given by Dr. Scholes in — 
these two articles are nevertheless of high value as starting-points for 
further discussion, and entitle him to the gratitude of all who still hope 
for something better than dead criticism of live music. | 
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THE POETRY OF 
WALTER DE LA MARE* 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


HE poetry of Mr. de la Mare is fortunate in being almost 
universally admired, equally by the idolators and by the enemies 
of tradition, by the reading public at large as well as, in a very 
special way, by the members of his own calling. And so far it 
has not done what often, after a time, obscures the beauty of an original 
style and brings it, if only passingly, into disrepute : it has not yet raised 
up a flock of too faithful imitators. It remains unique and unvulgarised, 
the sole contemporary flower of a strain in its predecessors, clearly novel, 
yet clearly continuing a tradition in English poetry. The forerunners ot 
Mr. de la Mare are, chiefly, Coleridge and Poe, and, beyond them and 
in a somewhat different way, Christina Rossetti. His superficial and, I 
suspect, conscious resemblance to the third of these is the greatest. 
Which of them wrote : 
Come to me in the silence of the night ; 
Come in the speaking silence of a dream ? 
And which wrote : 
There came a pedlar to an evening house ; 
Sweet Lettice, from her lattice looking down, 
Wondered what man he was, so curious 
His black hair dangled on his tattered gown ? 
Many of the poems in Songs of Childhood, Mr. de la Mare’s first book, 
have distinct affinities with Goblin Market and Maiden-Song, and through- 
out his work in this sort Miss Rossetti’s influence has often counted for 
something. But, generally speaking, he has not her peculiar power of tight, 
exact, sufficient writing, her hard clear line, and she has not his peculiar 
power of suggesting the inexplicable. It is this power which he shares with 
Coleridge and Poe and which makes him their modern successor. We call 
it, unsatisfactorily but inevitably, “ magic.” In him, as in them, it expresses 
_ itself often through a fantastic or dreamlike character in the imagery and 
through almost unanalysable subtleties in the rhythm. I mention their 
names here not for the purpose of instituting comparisons or of tracing 
their influence on him (they have had indeed very little), but so as to 
indicate a quality which is more easily distinguished thus than described. 
Mr. de la Mare’s earliest work was produced rather later than that of 
most poets, but there is less in it than usual for him to be ashamed of, 
and it shows him already aware of, and understanding, the fundamental 
qualities of his own genius. The pieces in Songs of Childhood (1901) and 
Poems (1906) have not an average level so high as that of the later volumes, 
(EERE CONE Sa ET A ES 


* Poems, 1901 to 1918. Two volumes. Constable. 275. 6d. 
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and there are in them a good many technical blemishes, from some of which 
it has evidently since cost the poet much time and trouble to free himself. 
He was occasionally given to clumsy and ugly inversions, from which 
one would have thought his love of Miss Rossetti would have freed him, 
and to the use of false and affected words. The atrocious adverb 
‘‘ wonderly ” appeared as late as the Moéley volume of 1918, but has now, 
in the collected edition, given way to “‘ wondrously ”’—causing in the 
reader a slight surprise that Mr. de la Mare did not think of that before. 
In Poems he was capable of writing such a verse as this—gauche, angular, 
and inexpressive : 
Thou canst not see ; J see, dearest ; 
O, then, yet patient be, 
Though love refuse thy heart all rest, 
Though even love wax angry, lest 
Love should lose thee ? 


In the same collection he placed a curious imitation of Spenser’s allegorical 
beasts, and a number of sonnets, not all of which show genuine feeling for 
the form or anything but the will to comply with its mechanical necessities. 

But in these two books there is plenty that no one else could have 
written, and plenty that prophesied unmistakably (or so it seems now) his 
future power. Among the Songs of Childhood there are several pieces which 
could have gone into Peacock Pie, published twelve years afterwards, 
without causing the slightest feeling of incongruity. There are also most 
characteristic pieces of a different sort, such as Alulvan. 


The sun is clear of bird and cloud, 

The grass shines windless, grey and still, 
In dusky ruin the owl dreams on, 

The cuckoo echoes on the hill ; 
Yet soft along Alulvan’s walks 

The ghost at noonday stalks. 


All night the fretful, shrill Banshee 
Lurks in the ivy’s dark festoons, 
Calling for ever, o’er garden and river, 
Through magpie changes of the moons : 
*€ Alulvan, O, alas ! Alulvan, 
The doom of lone Alulvan !” 


This is crude enough compared with what Mr. de la Mare has done since. 
The internal rhyme in “ Calling for ever, o’er garden and river,” is out 
of keeping with the rest of the rhythm ; and the Banshee is not a fortunate 
stroke of the imagination—one cannot help seeing it swinging in the ivy 
by its tail. But the poem, in its cadences and its atmosphere, is the precursor 
of many in which a similar inspiration is expressed with more sureness and 
cunning. “ Alulvan ” is never long absent from Mr. de la Mare’s verse, 
by whatever name he calls it—Arabia or ‘“‘ a dark chateau ” or “‘ the courts 
of the Lord Pthamasar.” In the same volume there is a piece of sheer 
metrical beauty which points forward to similar but finer achievements : 


Oh wa Meigs 
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There’s a wind where the rose was ; 
Cold rain where sweet grass was ; 
And clouds like sheep 
Stream o’er the steep 
Grey skies where the lark was. 


Nought gold where your hair was : 
Nought warm where your hand was ; 
But phantom, forlorn, 
Beneath the thorn, 
Your ghost where your face was. . 
It required genuine inspiration to make so lovely an effect out of material 
so uncompromisingly sibilant. 

The earliest known and most popular part of Mr. de la Mare’s work 
was, naturally, the poetry which he has written for children. Naturally— 
because any sort of literature which serves a definite and immediate purpose 
must get a start in time over that which does not. And these poems do 
serve a purpose : children do like them. There is not enough verse in the 
world, written for children, which children do really enjoy and which 
intelligent parents can bear to see them enjoying, to hinder the recognition 
of Mr. de la Mare’s great gift for this kind of writing. His two collections, 
Songs of Childhood and Peacock Pie, contain certain pieces which might 
have gone just as well elsewhere, are not indeed strictly intended for 
children. (It is true that children frequently like these pieces as much as 
the others ; but then they frequently like Paradise Lost, The Grave, and The 
Dawn in Britain—quite comprehensibly.) Both collections do, in fact, 
appeal to others besides children, offer a good deal more than most children 
can understand. They are both suffused with the general spirit of Mr. de la 
Mare’s work, of which I shall speak at more length later. But they are 
valuable for their immediate purpose because they are full of bright, 
definite pictures, both of real things and of fantastic things. Fairies, goblins, 
and witches, the dwarfs ‘‘ Alliolyle, Lallerie, Muziomone ” appeal to a 
child, and so do exact and vivid descriptions of the common things it 
knows. Thus on the one side, in Peacock Pie, we have : 

Clapping her platter stood plump Bess, 
And all across the green 
Came scampering in, on wing and claw, 

Chicken fat and lean :— 

Dorking, Spaniard, Cochin China, 

Bantams sleek and small, 

Like feathers blown in a great wind, 

They came at Bessie’s call. 

It takes a grown-up, no doubt, to understand precisely how remarkable 
a piece of work that is, to appreciate how exquisitely chosen are the strokes 
of description that make up the picture, and how great is the poet’s tact 
in saying so much and no more. But the child does what is really essential 
when it enjoys the picture. Children can be devoted realists : they have, 
more than their elders, that faculty which Nietzsche required in his 
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superman, of accepting life so fully that they demand more of it, all the 


same things over again in infinite repetition. There is a great number of — 


poems of this sort—Mima, The Dunce, Bread and Cherries, ‘‘ Sooeep !” 


and many more, all ministering to the same desire. On the other side we — 


have the purely joyous fantasy of : 


Ann, Ann ! 
Come quick as you can 
There’s a fish that talks 
In the frying-pan. 
Out of the fat, 
As clear as glass, 
He put up his mouth 
And moaned “ Alas !” 
Oh, most mournful, 
** Alas, alack ! ” 
Then turned to his sizzling, 
And sank him back. 


Mr. de la Mare knows, too, and can describe, the small secret pleasures of 
childhood—the pleasure, for example, of staring from behind a curtained 
window at people in the street and reflecting that none of them knows he 
is watched ; and the child loves to recognise itself in a book. He is even so 
much at home with his audience that he can venture on a little moral 
instruction : Poor Henry is an appeal to the young to take their physic 
without protest, but it is not offensive. Peacock Pie has been published, 
strangely enough, in an illustrated edition ; but it is for children a picture- 
book in itself, where no competition ought to be risked with the images 
that the reader can derive so immediately from the poet’s words. These 
images, whether it is fact or fancy that they embody, will be sufficiently 
sharp and realistic. Note the one appeal to the eye in the poem last quoted, 
the fat “ as clear as glass,”’ and observe how vivid it is and how satisfying 
to a child who likes fantasy properly substantiated. 

From this series of pictures the way of transition to Mr. de la Mare’s 
other work is not hard to find, for his poetry throughout is rich in pictorial 
power. He has a region of his own which has been already exemplified in 
Alulvan and of which there will be more to say later ; but he can also make 
most beautiful pictures of ordinary scenes and things. The Scarecrow is one 
example of this, The Linnet another, and The Bells another : 


Shadow and light both strove to be 
The eight bell-ringers’ company, 
- As with his gliding rope in hand, 
Counting his changes, each did stand ; 
While rang and trembled every stone, 
To music by the bell-mouths blown : 
Till the bright clouds that towered on high 
Seemed to re-echo cry with cry. 


The arts with which, here and elsewhere, he manages to content the eye 
are of the slightest sort, but they are sufficient. He has not the curious and 
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ae observation of which Tennyson is the perpetual example and of 
aa i our own time, both Mr. Edmund Blunden and Mr. Robert 

Se S Bae provided interesting specimens. He rarely offers us one 
a ose phrases of half-a-dozen words which stay in the memory because 
t ry are 2 felicitous a description of something seen, such as Tennyson’s 

a a downward smoke, the slender stream,” or Mr. Nichols’s “the 
chill shower brightens on the pane.” There are a few such felicities here 
and there in his work. ‘‘ Lean-stalked purple lavender ” is one of them : 

mounded furze,” perhaps, another. But in The Linnet, whence comes the 
ie of these two phrases, the impression which is given to the reader 
of an open, windy, sunny hillside is breathed out of the whole poem rather 
than conveyed by any particular stroke in it. He prefers, as a rule, the 
Beecral word ; but it is his secret, as well as his peculiarity, that he knows 
how to place it so as to secure a particular effect. The value of the word 
~ bright ” in the last line but one of the passage quoted from The Bells is an 
instance of this ; and here it is obvious that “ bright clouds ’’ provides no 
pete image by itself but only in the context where the image is sharp 

ough. 

If we pursue this brief study of Mr. de la Mare’s imagery into that part 
of his work where he describes things and scenes which are not of ordinary 
experience, it begins to be apparent that to make a distinction here between 
fact and fancy may, if the effort be pressed too far, prove more misleading 
than serviceable. ‘There is a country of his own creation, the counterpart 
of Xanadu, and the dim lake of Auber, and the misty mid-region of Weir, 
a world in which are to be found his Arabia and the house in The Lasteners 
and his mountains “‘ with frosty ulys overgrown ’’—a flower this last, by 
the way, which has been vainly looked for in text-books on Alpine botany, 
but which is a standing reminder of the poet’s almost uncanny sense of 
words. These poems do seem, on the surface, to come from another source 
than those which have just been described. The Bells or The Sunken Garden 
might have had their origin in physical impressions. Arabia and The 
Listeners clearly cannot be anything but records of spiritual experiences, 
such experiences as may come to a feeling mind anywhere, lying awake in 
bed or on the top of a mountain or on the top of a bus. But the actual 
result is in both cases the same. Whatever may have been the first incentive, 
whether something externally seen or heard, or only a movement in the 
mind, the expression is on the same plane of reality and truth. Compare 
with The Bells these lines of description from a poem of apparently different 
origin : 

And he felt in his heart their strangeness 
Their stillness answering his cry, 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 
’Neath the starred and leafy sky. 
. . Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 
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The experience, the mood, is made to take concrete form in these yet 
not too sharp details ; but The Bells is also a mood, a spiritual experience. 
Both, by touches which are vivid and yet not too definite, disengage the 
magic which is Mr. de la Mare’s peculiar property. 

The power which we call ‘‘ magic” proceeds from an inextricable 
combination of imagery and music: it is never found in a composition 
where both these characteristics are not remarkable. The pictures and 
sounds of which Kubla Khan and Ulalume are made up produce a quite 
definite effect on the mind ; but it is easier to note this effect, and even 
to describe it, than to say precisely how it is produced. These are symbols 
and means of persuasion which address themselves immediately to the 
spirit and not by the ordinary methods of logical speech. Mr. de la Mare 
employs symbols of a like sort, not indeed to produce the same effect, but 
in the same manner. With him, as with Poe and Coleridge, sound and image 
can hardly be separated or made each to confess its share in the magic 
they together produce. But the effect and the beauty of his versification 
would be difficult to exaggerate. The various and subtle music of his verse 
is hardly to be paralleled in English literature except in the work of 
Campion and Mr. Bridges. Campion’s rhythms are probably, to a great 
extent, the creations of a mind occupied with the composition of songs: 
they are sometimes almost unintelligible without the settings for which 
they were meant. Mr. Bridges’ lovely and fruitful inventions are the results 
of intense conscious experiment, not the instinctive flowers of a mind 
struggling to express inspirations too subtle for any ordinary use of words. 
Mr. de la Mare has not experimented with any new metres that can be 
classified or reduced to a formula. His most beautiful successes occur 
unexpectedly, inexplicably, in the omission or the insertion of a syllable 
by methods which depend not on consideration but on the spontaneou 
promptings of an ever fortunate instinct : 

Far are the shades of Arabia, 
Where the princes ride at noon . 


Speak not—whisper not ; 
Here bloweth thyme and bergamot . . 


““My mother ‘ Dame Venus’ they do call ; 
Cowled in this hood, she sent me begging 


“IT have no master,” said the Blind Boy, 
For whate’er in pity may befall. : 


See this house, how dark it is . 
Beneath its vast-boughed trees! . . . : 


It is true that Mr. de la Mare’s range of rhythmical possibilities is not 
very wide. There are certain types of metre he has never attempted and 
which he never will attempt. But within his range his discoveries are almost 
infinitely various. A sufficiently elaborate system of metrical notation 
might perhaps express the mechanical peculiarities of these effects, and 
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even show that there was very little in them. But it could not explain their 
appropriateness in each case, could not show us how to reproduce their 
charm ; nor could it explain the many instances in which there is no 
obvious mechanical peculiarity, but where the thythm is still plainly 
the poet’s own, expressing something which the mere meanings of 
words could never have expressed. Before I leave this subject it seems 
worth while to add that, so far as I know, none of the many composers who 
have attempted to set Mr. de la Mare’s verses has done that justice to his 
cadences which, I think, they would have had from the Elizabethan 
lutenists. I once heard a distinguished young musician restore regularity 
(at least I take it that must have been his intention) to the lovely line, 
_ His lambs outnumber a noon’s roses ”’ by giving two notes to the word 
“ noon’s.” 


This is all very well ; and if what I have said is true, Mr. de la Mare is 
a charming, a delightful, and an original poet. But I should like to claim 
something more for him than this. Let us make no mistake about it : 
beautiful imagery, beautiful music, even the ‘“ magic ” which is com- 
pounded of them—these things, indispensable as such qualities may be, 
admirable and entertaining as they may be in themselves, do hot give the 
utmost we demand from poetry unless they express something which is 
more than themselves. Here a certain complication enters into the argument, 
a complication which always enters into the criticism of poetry, because the 
poet’s attitude towards his work necessarily differs from that of the reader. 
(A man may be, of course, and most men of poetic mind are, both poet 
and reader in respect of the same work ; but this occurs at different times, 
and there is a fundamental difference between the two attitudes.) If I 
ascribe to the body of Mr. de la Mare’s work a definitely edifying influence, 
I do not mean to suggest that the poet has ever had the remotest thought 
of edifying anyone. His business, as poet, is to express a certain spirit ; 
but if this expression be achieved, the influence of that spirit naturally 
emerges and presents itself to our estimation. ; ; 

Matthew Arnold, in his essay on Keats, quotes a saying of Butler’s that 
“ endeavouring to enforce upon our own minds a practical sense of virtue, 
or to beget in others that practical sense of it which a man really has 
himself, is a virtuous act.” In this sense there are a good many collections 
of verse which may be taken as the equivalent of so many virtuous lives ; 
and these are the work of poets whose central and determining spirit is 
that of moral beauty, of, to use an uncompromising word, goodness. Let 
not this be taken as disparaging any poetry of which the same senna be 
said. We have plenty of room in our capacity of appreciation we a 
of sight and sound, for tales well told, and for all the arts that are desirable 
ynly as means of entertainment. But we must admit the Spee Sky 
of a poetry which does something, which urges us, thou 2 only by examp : 
ind implicitly, not explicitly, towards better living. ak is an ee 
jefinition of an eloquent man as one who can persuade other men that he 
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is likely to be right. So the best poet is he who can persuade us, not by 
preaching at us, not by reasoning with us, but by purely zsthetic means, 
by the expression of his temper in poetry, that his is the right temper, one 
which is conducive to the leading of a good life. 
The spirit which Mr. de la Mare most frequently and most persuasively 
expresses in his work is one of kindness and pity. He is, in the first place, 
the poet of lost paradises. Almost all his poetry expresses dissatisfaction 
with this world, with this life, and a straining towards something more to 
be desired, which is indescribable, almost unimaginable, of which an 
image is evoked as it were between the words of his poems. If he has one 
consistent and recurring thought about the world it is this—that there is 
a better place to be in than the one in which we now find ourselves. 
Sometimes this paradise lies back in childhood, sometimes forward or in 
another world or undiscovered in the depths of the human mind. He is 
like his own Rachel who 
Sings of hope 
And of memories : 
Sings to the little 
Boy that stands ; 
Watching those slim, 
Light, heedful hands 
He looks in her face ; 
Her dark eyes seem ; 
Dark with a beautiful 
Distant dream. ; 


Sometimes it is indeed no more than a dream which will never be 
realised : 
Think ! in Time’s smallest clock’s minutest beat 

Might there not rest be found for wandering feet ? 

Or, ’twixt the sleep and wake of Helen’s dream, | 
Silence wherein to sing Love’s requiem ? 
No, no. Nor earth, nor air, nor fire, nor deep | 
Could lull poor human longingness asleep. 
Somewhere there Nothing is ; and there lost Man 
Shall find what changeless vague of peace he can. 


} 


It is perhaps a little disconcerting to be reminded by Mr. de la Mare of 
Baudelaire, whose surroundings and career, whose spirit and the expression 
of it, seem at first sight so utterly different. But he, too, was a poet of lost 
paradises, though he strove to find a substitute for them in les paradis 
artificiels. He, too, gave voice continuously to the feeling that something 
was wanting in this life, that it would be better elsewhere—all that is for 
ever contained in the cry, “ Emporte-moi, wagon ! enléve-mot, frégate !” 
And once, in a singular and beautiful poem, written in a mood not very 
common in him, he expressed, I think, what is the secret of Mr. de la 
Mare’s peculiar temper. The poem is called Le Cygne. It was suggested by 
the sight of an escaped swan ; and it is Baudelaire’s gesture of compassion 
towards all who, like himself, were exiles in this world : , 
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Je pense a la négresse, amaigrie et phthisique, 
Piétinant dans la boue, et cherchant, |’ceil hagard, 
Les cocotiers absents de la superbe Afrique 
Derriére la muraille immense du brouillard ; 


A quiconque a perdu ce qui ne se retrouve 
Jamais, jamais ! 4 ceux qui s’abreuvent de pleurs 
Et tettent la Douleur comme une bonne louve ! 
Aux maigres orphelins séchant comme des fleurs ! 


Ainsi dans la forét ot mon esprit s’exile 

Un vieux Souvenir sonne a plein souffle du cor ! 

Je pense aux matelots oubliés dans une ile, 

Aux captifs, aux vaincus! . . . 4 bien d’autres encor ! 


Baudelaire melted for once ; and his sense of exile awakened in him pity 
for those in a like case. Ordinarily it produced nothing but scorn for 
himself, for his fellow-sufferers, and, most of all, for the thick-skinned 
people who do not suffer. In Mr. de la Mare the feeling of pity is constant, 
and for him there is nobody who does not suffer : we are all where we ought 
not to be, we are all less happy than we should be, whether we know it 
or not. 

It would be interesting, and no doubt edifying, to follow the up-shoots 
of this master inspiration all through his work ; but it would take far more 
space than can be found for it here. It can only be said that he expresses 
his own spirit, his own discoveries without any trace of argument or 
didacticism : his assumption that his is the lot of mankind is no more 
than implicit. But his sense of exile flowers again and again, in pity, in 
kindness, in humility—even, in one of the loveliest poems he ever wrote, 
in gratitude for the loveliness of this world : 

What lovely things 

Thy hand hath made : 
The smooth-plumed bird 

In its emerald shade, 
The seed of the grass, 

The speck of stone 
Which the wayfaring ant 

Stirs—and hastes on ! 


Though I should sit __ 
By some tarn in thy hills, 
Using its ink 
As the spirit wills 
To write of Earth’s wonders, 
Its live, willed things, 
Flit would the ages 
On soundless wings 
Ere unto Z 
My pen drew nigh ; 
Leviathan told 
And the honey-fly ; 
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And still would remain 
My wit to try— 

My worn reeds broken, 
The dark tarn dry, 

All words forgotten— 
Thou, Lord, and I. 


That is grandeur, achieved not by “‘ trying one’s hand at the grand manner,” 
but simply by humility and sincerity. : 


A well-meaning critic observed recently—apparently in extenuation— ~ 


that no one but a fool would ask Mr. de la Mare to write an epic. He seems ~ 
to have meant that Mr. de la Mare was well enough in his way, piping © 
little hedgerow melodies, and that we ought not to despise him for doing ~ 


no more. Well—if we use the word in its stricter sense, neither Mr. de la 
Mare nor any other man is likely to write an epic again till a new heroic 
age comes upon the earth. But if we understand by it, what this critic 


probably wished us to understand, a large poem of large pretensions, — 


such as The Prelude, then I know of no man of his generation from whom 
such an attempt might, with better reason, be awaited with more excitement 
and interest. He has, much more than most of his contemporaries, a central 
conception underlying his work, not a code or a theory, but an idea, 
instinctive and native ; and this conception is not eccentric or limited but 
applicable to the life of everyone. His development in breadth and power 
has been continuous and rapid throughout the whole of his poetic career. 
The Listeners, published in 1912, showed a clear advance, not only in 
sureness but in depth, over the Poems of 1906 ; and Motley (1918) repeated 
and excelled that advance. Only a few poems have appeared here and there 
since the last volume ; but in these there seems to be every sign that the 
advance is continuing with the same rapidity. These pieces are opening 
up new veins of thought, new modes of experience ; and in the very 
awkwardness of some of them is betrayed the truly original poet’s inability 
to stand still or to be content with doing again what he has already done well. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


EADERS of these Notes are sometimes kind enough to write asking conun- 
drums of various sorts, which often make me scratch my head, yet in the 
course of time, as quickly as my dilatory nature will allow me that is, receive 
some sort of an answer. Indeed, it is really rather pleasant to have these things 

sent one to answer out of one’s head—or, more usually, after a search in books of refer- 
ence. However, I doubt if I should welcome them so warmly if I were Librarian of the 
Bodleian (the appointment is not a likely one). Apparently someone has been accusing 
this hard-worked gentleman and his staff of living a life of lettered ease, for in the 
current issue of the Bodleian Quarterly Record is a delightful article entitled ‘‘ What 
We Do.” In this some account of the daily post-bag of the Library is given. ‘‘ The 
correspondence is opened by the Librarian, who passes on all letters of a general 
nature to his Secretary. Besides the correspondence actually addressed to or intended 
for the Bodleian (Blodeian, Bodeia, Bodderian, Bodlei Ave., Mogleyan, Bodiliean, 
Bodleland, Bodbian, Bookian, Bibliothéque Boddeienne, Bibliothéque Bodleiesse, 
Rodleian Library, Sheffield, Oxford, are some variants), many letters are received 
from the Post Office with addresses which seem to imply a literary destination (The 
Hon. Chairman of the Greek Library ; Signor Library of College and University ; 
The Directory of the Collection of Holly Bibles ; The Library, College, Oxford, etc.). 
The contents of the correspondence are very varied.” They sound as though they 
might be, and the examples given later on in the same article prove it. One corre- 
spondent asks, “ Is the acacia-tree in my garden the first one planted in England ? ” ; 
another, to settle a golf bet, ‘‘ Which of the following is correct : ‘ If a match fails to 
keep its place on the green,’ or ‘If a match fail to keep its place on the green ’?”’; and 
yet a third writes, “ I beg of you to send me the complete catalogues of your libraries, 
publications, etc., and also the complete lists of names of all the bibliographical and 

reference books in your libraries. Kindly ask all the bibliographical, catalogue, 
_ directory, and reference-book publishers of Britain and Europe to send me their 
complete catalogues. You may please circulate this P.C. among the librarians and 
Chancellors of all the British Universities for attention. Please ask all the Chief 
Librarians of all the European libraries to do the same for me. Kindly name and ask 
all the Oriental publishers and Oriental institutes of Britain and Europe to send me 
their catalogues and Journals. An early compliance.” I almost wonder if 5S. G., the 
author of this very entertaining article, is pulling his reader’s leg over this last 
letter. And yet probably not; it is amazing what some people will write. Anyhow, 
S. G.’s article alone is worth a whole year’s subscription to the Record—but I feel glad 
that I am not ever likely to be Bodley’s Librarian. 


T is always an extraordinary thing that people will allow local auctioneers to sell 
I books at country sales. Their ignorance is often appalling. A friend of mine recently 
attended a country sale at which there were about fifty lots of books included, and has 
sent me the catalogue. It is an eye-opener as to what people permit to happen to their 
property. Nearly all the books are catalogued without any indication of size, date, or 
edition. The entries are usually of this sort : ‘ The rare and valuable editions The 
Works of Shakespeare, etc.,” or simply “ Books, various, sixty volumes. One lot is 
“ The rare and valuable ‘ Testiment’ in three volumes by Het Eerste Deel.” Now if 

‘© Het Eerste Deel” is not the foreign (I am no linguist, and it is best not to be too 
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precise) for ‘‘ The first volume,” or some such thing, I shall feel inclined to eat my 
hat. An amusing incident happened at this auction, by the way. A copy of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica was for sale, and a gentleman in the room asked what edition 
it was. “ The ninth edition, sir,” replied the auctioneer ; “‘ but it is just as good as the © 
first. Contains all the same information.” >| 


Sees staff of the University Library, Cambridge, has started a quarterly called 
U.L.C. At present it is only a four-page leaflet, but, should, it meet with support, — 
it will be developed into something more imposing. A paper chronicling the progress — 
of the Cambridge Library is one which has long been needed, and hoped for, by the ~ 
friends and members of the University. The subscription is eighteenpence per annum, © 
and should be sent to The Editor, care of The University Library, Cambridge. 


; 
: 
ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS ; 


1 pare Bodleian has recently had presented to it, by Dr. Paget Toynbee, the original — 
letters which Madame du Deffand—‘ a grande-dame of eighteenth-century — 
France, one who had been a mistress of the Regent, a friend of the Duc de Choiseul, 1 
a correspondent of Voltaire ”—addressed to Horace Walpole between the years 1766 
and 1780. These letters are chronologically arranged and bound in fourteen quarto 
volumes. From Mr. W.E. Peck the Library has received several books having associa- 
tions with Leigh Hunt and with Shelley, among them Taylor’s 1793 translation of : 
the Cratylus, Phedo, Parmenides, and Timaus of Plato with Shelley’s manuscript — 
annotations ; and from Mr. J. M. Macdonald a perfect and very fine copy (though { 
rebound) of the edition of Magna Charta printed by Richard Pynson in 1514. The 
portrait of Mr. Falconer Madan, by Mr. Percy Bigland, for which a committee 
recently raised subscriptions, has now been hung in the Bodleian 


NOTES ON SALES 


Bates = 


ti Pea second portion of the early English theological books from the Britwell 
Library was not sold by auction, as had been advertised, at Sotheby’s on 
January 31st. It was, instead, sold en bloc to Messrs. Quaritch, who were:acting 
for a client. The books, it is announced, will remain in England. Another part of 
Mr. Christie-Miller’s library is, however, to be sold on March roth and 11th 
by the same auctioneers. It is to consist chiefly of early English poetry, among which 
are remarkable series of the works of Nicholas Breton, George Chapman, Thomas 
Churchyard, Robert Greene, Thomas Heywood, Francis Quarles, John Skelton, and 
John ‘Taylor, the water-poet. Of the last-named writer no less than thirty different 
works are to be sold. Incidentally I may mention that this sale will also include 
a copy of the Bellum Presbyteriale, 4to, 1661, of Matthew Stevenson, whose 
Occasion’s Offspring was the subject of a Note in the January issue of this periodical. 


A ean books from Christ’s Hospital Library, which were mentioned in the January 
Literary Intelligence of THE Lonpon Mercury, were sold on the second day — 
of Messrs: Sotheby’s three-day sale on January 17th, 18th, and 19th. Eliot’s — 
Indian (Algonquin) Bible, 4to, 1663-61, sold for £550 to Messrs. Quaritch. Only two _ 
other copies are recorded in Book Prices Current since 1887. It is a book of which 
there are many variations, and this copy was of what is known as the third. Hakluyt’s — 
Principal Navigations, three volumes in two, folio, black-letter, 1599-1600, fetched 
£20 ; the second edition of Higden’s Policronicon, folio, black-letter, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1495, £75; Purchas’s Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas his 
Pilgrimes, five volumes, folio, 1625-6, £42 ; and an imperfect copy of Fuller’s Worthies 
folio, 1661, a book which Charles Lamb admired, and possibly the copy he first read, 
22s. In other properties were Richard Lovelace’s Lucasta, first edition, 16mo, 1649, 
£112; Sir John Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea, first edition, 8vo, 1646, {£20 10s. : 
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Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, first edition (including the two first volumes printed 
ee at York), nine volumes, 8vo, 1760-67, aa author’s signature in ne 
Me : and IX, £43 sod good tall copy of Waller’s Poems, first authexi=2d edition, 
oe 1045, £18 ; J. Shirley’s Six New Playes, 8vo, 1653, bound with his Honoria ad 

ee 1659, first edition, £12; Sterne’s A Sentimental Fourney, first edition, two 
volumes, 8vo, 1768, £17 ; thirteen quarto plays by Massinger, bound in one volume, 
all first editions, {81 ; Bartholemzus de Glanville de Proprietatibus Rerum (translated 
by John of ‘Treves), folio, black-letter [1495], printed by Wynkyn de Worde, £230 ; 
and Caxton’s translation of the Life of the Fathers of St. Jerome, folio, black-letter, 
also printed by Wynkyn de Worde, £210. Both the last two were slightly imperfect. 
The highest price of the sale, however, was paid for the last lot of all—f{1710 for a 
fine copy, though lacking two leaves of the spurious play The Puritan Widow, of the 
1664 issue of the third folio of Shakespeare. 


See interesting modern books were sold at Hodgson’s on February 3rd. 
Kipling’s Letters of Marque, first edition, 1891, a fine copy in its original condition, 
fetched £25 ; a copy of Wheatley’s 1893-9 ten-volume large-paper edition (limited 
to 250 copies) of Pepys’s Diary, with Lord Braybrooke’s notes, £23 ; Stevenson’s 
A Child's Garden of Verses, 1885, first edition, £16 10s. ; his Travels with a Donkey in 
the Crevennes, first edition, 1879, a rather soiled copy, £7; his The Silverado Squatters, 
first issue of the first edition, with the binding rather soiled, £2 12s.; Conrad’s 
Typhoon, and other Stories, first edition, 1903 (an ex-library copy), £3 25. 6d. ; his 
Within the Tides, first edition, 1915, £1 10s.; George Moore’s A Story-Teller’s 
Holiday, first edition, 1918, £5 5s. ; his The Brook Kerith, first edition, 1916, £1 38. ; 
and John Payne’s translation of The Arabian Nights, privately printed for the Villon 
Society in nine volumes, 1882-4, £9 2s. 6d. A first edition of John Drinkwater’s 
Cromwell and other Poems, 1913 (a presentation copy from the author), reached the 
surprisingly high figure of £4 7s. 6d., a price which shows that the craze for modern 
first editions is “‘ still going strong.” 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ie must be an unusual thing for a bookseller’s catalogue to have two-thirds of a 
column of the Times (and not in the Literary Supplement, but in a daily issue) 
devoted to it. Yet such was the happy fate of the Catalogue of the Library of Coventry 
Patmore, which has been published by Mr. Everard Meynell, of 7 East Chapel Street, 
Mayfair, W.1. This list is made further remarkable by being introduced by a two-page 
essay by “A. M.,”? whom one might guess—without indiscretion, I hope—to be 
Mrs. Meynell. “‘ Coventry Patmore,” she writes, “ was hardly, in the usual sense, a 
man of letters, still less a literary man, because—loving poetry passionately as he did— 
he passed through and beyond letters, beyond the letter of any poem that he 
approved.” And later she says, ‘“‘ Patmore’s words were born alive. Obviously, to 
say so much is not to assert that he produced his work whole, suddenly, a feat that 
would be rather miraculous than simply wonderful. Patmore corrected diligently, 
because, like other great poets, he had to wait for the true word. When the true word 
came there was no more question, it was the living word.” That seems to me a piece 
of criticism which, especially as it comes from a poet of Mrs. Meynell’s standing and 
of her obviously genuine inspiration, is very valuable, and contains a much-needed 
statement of a truth that applies to ninety-nine real poets out of a hundred. The 
catalogue contains rather over four hundred books, very many of which are annotated 
by Coventry Patmore, some manuscripts (that of The Angel in the House is priced 
£100, that of fourteen Odes also £100, that of Rod, Root and Flower £45, and the 
‘second manuscript of The Unknown Eros £75), and a number of autograph letters 
from various distinguished persons to Patmore. This last seems to me the most 
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interesting section of the list, and includes letters from William Barnes, Robert 
Bridges, Thomas Carlyle (five long and important ones), Aubrey de Vere, Thomas 
Hardy, Gerard Hopkins (an important series), Holman Hunt, D.G. Rossetti, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Francis Thompson, and many others. In one of Aubrey de Vere’s letters 
he says, “‘ A poet’s less good things betray him: they shew up how he worked. The 
muse, if wise, no more admits us to her dressing-room than any other lady. Tennyson, 
when he shewed me In Memoriam in manuscript, used to mark with his fingers some 
three or four stanzas apart from the rest and say, ‘' There, do you not see that the 
substance of the poem is in those stanzas? The rest only dilute it and spoil its shape.” 
Accordingly, he would cancel them, although just as beautiful as those he left.” This: 
letter is in a parcel with others, for which parcel Mr. Meynell asks six guineas. : 


ROM Messrs. P. J. & A. E. Dobell, of 77 and 54 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, 

comes their list No. 298. In it is a copy of the first English translation of the 
Decameron, two parts in one folio volume. The first part is called The Modell of Wit, 
Mirth, Eloquence and Conversation, etc., and is of the second edition, 1625 ; the second 
part is called The Decameron, containing an hundred pleasant novels . . . The last Five” 
Dayes, and is of the first edition, 1620. The price of this book is £55. I am afraid that 
I have no more room here to deal further with this catalogue, but I should like to draw | 
attention to two books of special interest which Messrs. Dobell have in their shop © 
but have not yet listed. One of these is Schola Thamensis ex Fundatione Foannis 
Williams Militis, Domini Williams de Thame (1575), folio. This book is an account 
(privately printed by H. Bynneman) of the statutes and regulations of the Free 
School of Thame in Oxfordshire, which is still in existence. Only ten copies, none 
of them quite perfect, of this book are known. An account of it was given in the 
Library Werld for September, 1918. A perfect copy of Schola Thamensis should 
consist of fifty-five printed leaves and eighteen blanks. Messrs. Dobell’s copy has” 
fifty-one printed (the Rentall being missing) and nineteen blank leaves. This book 
is bound in a very fine binding of stamped calf over oak boards (signed with the initials" 
G. K.), and has a printed title-label on the outside front cover, under a frame of horn — 
and brass. The price of this rare and beautiful volume is £65. The second book of 
which I spoke is a copy of The New Testament in Irish, in Anglo-Saxon Character, 
Dublin, small folio (1602). Lowndes says of this book, ‘‘ The Irish types for this 
volume were furnished at the expense of Queen Elizabeth. The version was begun 
by Bishop Nicholas Welsh, John Kearney, and Nehemiah Donellan, Bishop of Tuam, | 
and was finished by the editor [William O’Domhnuill], who succeeded Donellan as 
Bishop of Tuam.” Messrs. Dobell are asking £155 for this Testament. 


M R. LESLIE CHAUNDY has recently changed his London address to 40 Maddox 
Street, W.1. From his Oxford shop (104 High Street) he has just issued his 

catalogue No. 46, in which I notice a copy (rather soiled) of the first edition of 

Charles Cotton’s Scarronides : or, Virgil Travestie, 8vo, 1664, priced at 7s. 6d. This | 
contained only the burlesque of the first book of the Avneid ; the fourth was added in, 

I think, 1672. Other books in this list are The Retrospective Review, a complete set of 

the first series, which is a nice thing to possess, fourteen volumes, 8vo, 1820-26, 

36s.; Matthew Prior’s Poems on Several Occasions, 8vo, 1709 (the first authorised 

edition), £5 5s.; and, for lovers of out-of-the-way verse, A Tale and Two Fables in 

Verse. With three Prefaces, one Postscript and two Nota-Benes, in Prose. By the Author 

of the Totnes Address Versified (1723), 8vo, 6s. 6d. I wonder if any reader of these notes 

can tell me who the author of this last book was ? 


M R. FRANCIS EDWARDS, of 83 High Street, Marylebone, W.1, has published 
Wa Catalogue of Books, Engravings and Drawings relating to North America. In 
this is a first edition, 1589, folio, black-letter, of Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations ; this, 
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with which is bound a copy of the second issue of the Voyage of Sir Ferame Bowes, 
1582, is priced £45. Three collections of original water-colour drawings by John 
Webber, who was draughtsman on Captain Cook’s third voyage (1776-80), are priced 
£190, £75, and £200. Mr. Edwards has also issued a print of one of these drawings, 
_which was before unpublished. It is of a boxing match before Captain Cook, at 
Owhyhee (Hawaii), Sandwich Islands, on Thursday, January 28th, 1789. Fifty copies 
are issued on India paper at four guineas, and a hundred copies on best art paper at 
two guineas. This catalogue of Americana contains nearly a thousand items, at prices 
ranging from those I have quoted to 2s. 


ROM Mr. James F. Drake, of 4 West Fortieth Street, New York, several 
catalogues have arrived recently. In one of these, No. 137, are several rare books 
by the great writers of the nineteenth century. Among these are Dickens’s Sketches by 
Boz, both series, three volumes, 8vo, first edition, the second series being of the 
first issue, which had no list of plates, 1836-7, $275 ; Thackeray’s Rebecca and Rowena, 
A romance upon romance, 4to, in the original pictured boards, 18 50, $125 ; the scarce, 
privately printed Helen’s Tower, which contains stanzas by Lady Gifford and a ten- 
line poem by Tennyson, 4to [1861], $100 ; Christina Rossetti’s first book, Verses, 8vo, 
privately printed by G. Polidori in 1847, with an autograph inscription by Polidori, 
$75 ; and, to come to an author still happily living, Thomas Hardy’s A Pair of Blue 
Fyes, three volumes, 8vo, 1873, $2’775—this is said to be the scarcest, after Desperate 
Remedies, of all Mr. Hardy’s novels. Another of Mr. Drake’s lists consists of autograph 
letters and manuscripts, and of a very varied collection of them too. Two manuscript 
poems by ‘Thomas Campbell cost only $7.50 the pair, despite the fact that one of them 
contains a highly original simile: 
Since on my love you look so cold 
As stale plum pudding nine days ald, 
My hauteous Miss Prevost, 
I must devise some easy death 
To rid my bosom of its breath 
And quit this World of Woe. 
Hauteous, by the way, is a word which is not in the Oxford Dictionary. A contrast 
in price is shown by the signed autograph manuscript of one of Mr. Kipling’s Depart» 
mental Ditties, for which $375 is asked. 


THER recent arrivals from America are a First and Most Various Catalogue of 
Books, Art Objects, and Activities issued by ‘The Sunwise Turn, Inc., Yale Club 
Building, 51 East Forty-fourth Street, New York, and catalogue No. 5 from the 
Dunster House Bookshop, 26 Holyoke Street and Mount Auburn, Cambridge, Mass. 
The former contains mostly. modern woodcuts, lithographs and etchings, books on 
art, modern first editions, books printed by modern—I do not like saying private, 
since many of them do it for profit ; perhaps I may venture “ high-brow ’’—presses 
and the like ; it is quite an interesting list. The latter is remarkable for containing 
two letters addressed to Mrs. Garrick. Dr. Jolinson writes to her from Litchfield, on 
October 2nd, 1771 : “ I do not wonder that your heart failed you when the journey 
to Litchfield came nearer, and indeed I love you the more for your tenderness and 
sensibility. I am now at Litchfield a second time,” etc. Compare, however, with this 
‘Mr. Boswell’s epistle to her on April 16th, 1781 se Mr. Boswell presents his best 
compliments to Mrs. Garrick. . . . He owns his wish to pay his respects to Mrs. 
Garrick both on account of her own merit, and from his sincere regard for the memory 
of Him on whose like we shall not look again, of whose gay and friendly letters Mr. 
Boswell has a good many which he fondly preserves as brilliant gems in his literary 
cabinet.” Dr. Johnson’s letter is priced $150 and Boswell’s $125. 
I, A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
SOME TYPE FACES FOR BOOKS 


\I DIXERIS: Sufficit, tam periisti ; and the printer who cares about the quality 
of his work is never quite satisfied with the types which he can buy from 
the type-founder. So he seeks about for a type of his own, which shall be 
finer and better than any already in use. He will not generally achieve it ; 

but his own work and the art of printing as a whole are the better for such efforts. 

There are several ways of getting a new fount. One way is to copy the type of some 
good early printer, as Mr. St. John Hornby did for his Ashendene Press. Another is t 
depart altogether from tradition and build up letter by letter an alphabet of novel 
shapes embodying your own ideas of what makes for beauty or clearness. That is the 
common way which has filled the type-founder’s specimen books with ghastly failures. 
The third way is to practise fine lettering and acquire a fine book-hand based on 
good models of the past, having due regard for the shapes and features which owe 
their developed beauty to the love and care which have been lavished on them through 
the centuries. ; 

Mr. George W. Jones, of the Dolphin Press, has acquired for the exclusive use of 
his press two founts of type which represent respectively the first and last of these 
methods of type design. His Venezia type claims to be an exact copy of Jenson’s 
roman type, and certainly no better model could be found. Whereas Jenson used but 
a single size, Mr. Jones has had punches cut by Mr. Prince and the type cast in many 
smaller sizes also. Comparison with Jenson’s own printing—a photographic repro-— 
duction, such as that shown on our page of specimens, naturally loses much in the 
engraving—will show certain divergences from the original ; it is perhaps not possible, 
nor would it be desirable, to get an exact copy of any type by re-cutting. There are 
notable differences, too, between the Venezia type and the Doves type, which also 
claims to be a copy of Jenson’s. ‘ 

The Humanistic letter, for the use of which in this country Mr. George Jones has — 
acquired the exclusive right, was designed a few years since by Mr. W. Dana Orcutt 
in America. ‘The designer claims that instead of taking his inspiration from the type 
of the early printers, which were based upon the handwriting of the time, he has 
gone for his models to handwriting at the highest point of its perfection, which it 
only reached, at the hands of the humanistic scribes, some years later than the 
invention of printing. No one will gainsay the beauty of this letter and its appropriate- 
ness for the limited and special purposes which it is meant to serve. 

The Cloister type, of which we are able to show a specimen by the courtesy of the 
Pelican Press, is another example of America’s fertility in type design and of our 
indebtedness to the early Italians for the best of our recent types. It has the true 
humanistic flavour, and the minuscules are as good as the capitals, though far less _ 
easy to design. | 

Inasmuch as all our newspapers and nearly all our books are now printed from 
machine-set type, the quality of the letters cast by the composing machines matters | 
even more than that of case-type. The ‘“‘ Veronese”? shows how the Lanston 
Monotype Company has adapted Italian fifteenth-century letter to the use of their 
machines. The sloping loop of the e reminds us that when The Roots of the Mountains 
and The House of the Wolfings were printed at the Chiswick Press in a fount of 
type copied from a sixteenth-century Basel letter Morris was persuaded by friends to 
discard this letter, as likely to be unacceptable by its departure from modern use, and 
to substitute an e with the usual horizontal loop. | 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


/ 
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PIEDI ET VNGHIE DVCCELLI.CAP.XLVIL. 
2 Lehunt uccielli hanno ledita:Alchunt lepalme:alchuni fono in quel mezo: per 
che hanno ledita diuife con una cetta fpetie dipalma: Ma tutti hanno quattro 
dita:tredinanzi:uno didrieto.Quefto mancha adalchuni chehanno legambe liighe. 
Solamente Lynx ha daogni parte due dita &hala lingua comela ferpe & diftendela 


A BLANK LEAF IN “THE COMPLETE ANGLER.” 
While flowing rivers yield a blameless sport, 

Shall live the name of Walton: Sage benign! 

Whose pen the mysteries of the rod and line 

Unfolding, did not fruitlessly exhort 

‘To reverend watching of each still report 

‘That nature utters from her rural shrine. 


FROM “THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE,” BY 
-PRANCESCO PETRARCH. 
‘Lhe fatal morning dawned that brought again 


‘The sad memorial of my ancient pain 
‘That day, the source of long-protracted woe, 
When 1 began the plague of love to know. 


ON THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF HOGARTH 
One of the earliest and noblest enjoyments I had when a boy was in the 
contemplation of those capital prints by Hogarth, the Harlot’sand Rake’s 
Progresses, which, along with some others, hung upon the walls of a great 
hall in an old-fashioned house in —_-shire, and seemed the solitary 
tenants (with myself) of that antiquated and life deserted apartment. 


HOSPITA ON THE IMMODERATE INDULGENCE OF 
THE PLEASURES OF THE PALATE. 
My husband and I are fond of company, and being in easy cir- 


cumstances, we are seldom without a party to dinner two or three 
days in a week, The utmost cordiality has hitherto prevailed at 


_ 1. Jenson, Venice, c. 1475 2. Mr. G. W. Jones’s 14-pt. “ Venezia ti 
3. Mr. G. W. Jones’s 18-pt. “Humanistic” 4. Pelican Press 14-pt. “ Cloister 
5. Lanston Monotype Co. 12-pt. ‘ Veronese” 
aig 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE POOR MAN’S BIBLE 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY) 


IR,—The proprietor of the Museum Book Store, London, W.C., has kindly given 
S me an opportunity of seeing the manuscript of an unpublished work by William 
Cobbett : f 

“The Poor Man’s Bible, or the Laws of God Relating to the Rights and Duties of Men, 
Women and Children in England. No. 1. As Husbands and Wives ; No. 2. As Parents and 
Children ; No. 3. As Masters and Servants ; No. 4. As Rich and Poor ; No. 5. As Pastors 
and Congregations ; No. 6. As Rulers and Subjects. The whole arranged and the main part 
of it written by The Late William Cobbett, Esq., M.P.” ‘ + 

There is also a fair copy, in a clear hand, in four folio volumes each weighing 43lb. From 
the preface it appears that it was Cobbett’s intention for some years before his death t 
publish such a work as this, and a month before his death he announced in the Politic 
Register that he had half finished the task. It was completed by his amanuensis, “a person 
who had the very great honour of Mr. Cobbett’s intimacy and friendship for many years 
immediately preceding and down to the very day of his death, who had frequent conversations 
with him upon the subject of it, and who had, in conjunction with him and at his request, 
assisted in the selection of matter for it.” With elaborate humility the coadjutor proceeds 
to say that the work required little more than the exertions of a compiler for its completion. 
“ Tt will merely be the putting up of the fabric, which has been, already, so ably planned by 
its skilful architect, and with the beams, joists, and rafters, all ‘ fitly framed together,’ 
requiring only the mechanical labour of applying the braces and plates and lintels to fasten” 
them in their several and proper places.” And so forth. The difficulties of English prose 
have never been more reassuringly stated than by the anonymous collaborator, who has been 
identified with a person named Tilly, of whom I believe Cobbett’s biographers say nothing. — 
They are equally silent upon the existence of this enormous didacticism, which is my reason 
for troubling your readers with the present note. 

The book comprises large provinces hewn out of the Bible, with Cobbett’s comments, 
and in this respect is merely an extension of his sermons ; but it also contains much character- 
istic matter, uttered in Cobbett’s characteristic way. He cannot refrain, for instance, from 
denunciations of education and Scottish economists, and argues that crime has increased 
concurrently with superficial education ; he laments the impotence and corruption of the. 
Press, and anticipates the refinements of Henry James when he cries : “‘ Our language is” 
fast becoming sublimated out of its senses.” | 

The publication of the Poor Man’s Bible has been too long deferred to become probable 
now ; but if a rich caterer should contemplate disinheriting an offending nephew, or an’ 
inflexible Chancellor of the Exchequer persist in disinheriting us all, a fund might be 
available for endowing this hapless manuscript and securing its publication even yet. But 
not otherwise. . 

I am told that a representative of the Russian Soviet Government has cast covetous eyes 
upon the Poor Man’s Bible, but refrains from transferring it from London to Petrograd 
because he does not think that the English people should be deprived of a native manuscript. 


Perhaps its resting-place will be the shelves of the newest or the richest American University 
Library.—Yours, etc., ; 


JOHN FREEMAN. 
MATERIALISATION 
(To the Editor of THe LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—No one can challenge a reviewer on matters of opinion ; he speaks according to 
his knowledge : but on grounds of fact I protest most strongly against the misleading 
nature of the review of Dr. Geley’s book From the Unconscious to the Conscious in your 
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issue of February. Your reviewer says, as to the photos of materialisation : ‘“‘ If we are 
to believe what we are told without proof the photographs are unnecessary : if we are to be 
: allowed to criticise they are useless. . . .” It is hard to see what more proof could be given 
_ than the account of the elaborate precautions stated on page 60, the references to other 
observers of the same phenomena on page 59, and the works mentioned in the footnote to 
page 51. The fact of materialisation is now admitted by men of the highest scientific standing ; 
its explanation is still a highly debatable matter. Dr. Geley has given the first biological 
explanation of it. 

But a certain duty is owed to the public as well as to an author. This book does not belong 
to the category of ‘‘ psychic research” in which your reviewer places it. Supernormal 
phenomena as such occupy but a small space in it: the preface, which explains at some 
length the purpose of the work, does not even mention them. It is a review of evolutionary 
theory in the light of recognised normal and supernormal facts, and assigns a psychological 
cause as primary among those causes of Variation which Darwin expressly declared to be 
“unknown.” It claims to prove that this psychological cause is of the nature of a concrete 
physical energy directed by an inherent archetypal Idea ; these two being manifest by the 
subconscious mind. This is a modern version of Plato’s cdma, wy) and vods, made 
possible by the modern discovery of Energy as contrasted with chemical Matter. 

Dr. Geley’s work is a synthesis of biological and psychological facts and a criticism of 
contemporary biological and psychological theories, especially those of Bergson and 
Schopenhauer. It is also a criticism of the mechanistic theory of life, and is so taken by 
leading men of science in France, of all countries the most sceptical of spiritist theories. 
The supernormal phenomena spoken of are entirely ancillary to the main purpose, though 
the author’s explanation of them goes far to throw light on some puzzling facts that can no 
longer be dismissed in a scornful paragraph. 

Dr. Geley is neither a spiritist nor an occultist, but a physiologist of high standing, and 
his work is widely recognised by those who are competent to judge as a great forward step 
in biology. 

I may perhaps be allowed to express my sympathy with the state of mind I infer in your 
reviewer by his witty study of psycho-analysis that precedes the paragraph against which 
I protest : it was an unfortunate preparation for handling a purely scientific work. 

I trust that as a matter of plain justice you will publish this letter.—Yours, etc., 


THE TRANSLATOR OF ‘“‘ FROM THE UNCONSCIOUS TO THE CONSCIOUS.’’ 
{Our reviewer will no doubt reply.—Ep.] 


APPEAL FOR WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN OXFORD 
(To the Editor of THe LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—An appeal was recently made in your columns for subscriptions to an Oxford 
Women’s Colleges Fund (the Treasurer of which is Viscountess Rhondda, g2 Victoria 
Street, Westminster) to provide endowments for the colleges, with a view to securing 
adequate salaries and pensions for the staff and money for the maintenance and development 

of libraries and the enlargement and upkeep of buildings. betes G': ' 
‘On behalf of the Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge Universities, and with 
the unanimous approval of all the members of the Commission, we desire to urge very 
_ strongly the desirability of a prompt and generous response to this appeal. From our 
knowledge of the financial position of the colleges we are convinced that a substantial 
Endowment Fund is urgently required in the interests of women’s education, and that 
in the absence of such a fund the future work of the colleges will be very seriously hampered. 
The cause is one which, in our opinion, demands whole-hearted support at the present 

time.—Yours, etc., H. H. Asourrn. 

G. W. BaLrour. 

ERNLE, 
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JOHN WEBSTER ~ 


(To the Editor of THz LoNDoN Mercury) 


“ 4 
ere 


IR,—In the “ Bibliographical Notes and News” in THE Lonpon Mercury of | 


January, 1921, it is suggested that the signature “ John Webster ” found in a copy of 


The Writing Schoolmaster at the University Library, Cambridge, is that of the author of — 
The Duchess of Maifi. Possibly it is that of the author of The Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft — 
(1610-1682). According to the Dictionary of National Biography, this John Webster spoke — 


as though he had been educated at Cambridge, but no record of him can be found in the 
University Registers. He wrote on University education in Academiarum Examen, and was 


at one time Master of Clitheroe Grammar School, so that he was certainly interested in 
educational matters. His autograph is extant.—Yours, etc., (Miss) M. L. SPACKMAN. 
Rosehaugh, Clitheroe, Lancashire, January 29th. 


PROSE AND VERSE IN CHURCH AND THEATRE 
(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON MERcuURY) 


IR,—The letter of M. M. Johnson, which appeared in your issue of January, so far 

as it relates to recitation, expresses merely a half-truth. The fact is that many reciters 

do not sufficiently recognise the limitations of their art. Public recitation should be confined 

to works which are dramatic, declamatory and narrative. Pieces which are reflective, intro- 

spective, or abstract are not suited for recitation. Whether a piece gains or loses by recitation 

depends upon how far it comes within this standard of suitability, and upon the talent of 

the reciter and the capacity or receptivity of the audience. Where the necessary conditions 
exist the gain is very great.—Yours, etc., Henry Rose 

32 Hampstead Way, N.W.11. : 


A MINISTRY OF ART 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuryY) 


IR,—Regarding your latest plea for a Ministry of Art, may I ask you why the existing 
Academic bodies on the one hand and the Institute of Industrial Arts on the other 
could not undertake the work you think should be taken up by a Ministry ? 

I have many times stated publicly the reasons why I am out to combat any move towards 
a Ministry of Arts, and why I think that a Federation of Arts, in no way connected with 
the Government yet able to give advice, would be a form of organisation far more suitable 
to our nature. 

Possibly you can give me good reasons for opposing my suggestions and for repeatedly 
pleading, as you do, for the setting up of a Ministry, by which Art would, I think, be treated 
as the telephones are now ! 

There is, I admit, a line somewhere between the present official neglect of artistic advice 
and the French form of organisation which you want to adopt. Perhaps through correspond- 
ence on this point your readers may help to define that line and to discover something more 
akin to our national temperament than an addition to the Ministries, which are already a 
bone of contention in the country, Rather than spend money on an excessive bureaucratic 
control of Art, I would think, we might use the institutions we have and, by Federation, give 
them more power and a central office which might diminish rather than increase the salary 
list of secretaries and the expense of office upkeep. If there is money to spend on getting 
Art into daily use, why not let us spend it on the Art and not on the cost of a Ministerial 
Salary list >—Yours, etc., 


Castelnau House, 75 Castelnau, Barnes, S.W., January 27th. Ametia Derrigs. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


_ THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
ROM the notes left by Sir William Hope and edited by Canon Westlake, of West- 


minster, it is clear that eastward extensions of churches were not always called 

Lady Chapels, nor were Lady Chapels always at the east end, some opening out of 

a transept or occupying some other position, according to local requirements. The 
tenth route of the Antonine Itineraries is full of obscurities, but Mr. R. G. Collingwood 
gave reasons for supposing that it ran from Manchester, north to Ambleside, and then west 
to Ravenglass on the Westmorland coast. An objection to that view was that the Roman fort 
known as Hardknott Castle was not mentioned or provided for, but discoveries there 
showed that it had existed in Agricola’s time, and had apparently been abandoned before the 
Itineraries were compiled. More light on Roman London was provided by Mr. Lambert, 
of the Guildhall Museum, who reported on various excavations in the City, notably in 
Finsbury Circus, where deep sections reflected various changes in the nature and level 
of the ground in Moorfields. Professor Keith dwelt on the two classes of skulls exhibited, 
two specimens of Gaulish aspect being lighter in colour and much larger than the rest, and 
one being fractured at the base as though by a fall from a height. A welcome discovery at 
Grime’s Graves, Norfolk, where flint was mined in prehistoric times, has been made by 
Mr. Leslie Armstrong, who exhibited two engravings of animals on the thick crust of the 
local flint, with selected flint implements found by himself and Dr. Peake on the spot. 
The chief engraving is very lightly traced and represents a red deer or, as some think, an 
elk, with one front leg raised and grass hanging from his mouth. Comparison with the well- 
known French Cave series is inevitable, and the bearing of this work of art on the date of 
the local industry is of the greatest importance. This discovery was preceded by more than 
one chalk carving in the ground, and increases the interest in a good many scratched surfaces 
already noticed but not taken seriously. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


MEETING of this Society was held on January 17th at 20 Hanover Square. Tributes 
to the memory of the late F. W. Bourdillon were paid by Mr. Falconer Madan, who 
presided, and by Dr. W. W. Greg, and a motion of condoience with Mrs. Bourdillon was 
passed, Mr. Stephen Gaselee then read a short but amusing paper on Pepys’s Spanish 
- Books. There are in the Pepys Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 185 Spanish works, 
_ bound in a considerably smaller number of volumes, and Pepys seems to have been able to 
read and speak Spanish well. Dr. Thomas made a valuable contribution to the discussion 
after the paper, and gave some notes on the importance or otherwise of Pepys’s various 
Spanish volumes. The most valuable, in his opinion, were a volume of comedies and one of 
about seventy broadside ballads, all printed in Seville between about 1670 and 1684. It 
_ was interesting to note that Pepys apparently tried to do in a small way for Spanish ballad 
literature what he did so finely for English literature of the same kind. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME | 


- SHE Annual Meeting of subscribers to the British School at Rome was held on 

December 14th at Burlington House. Mr. Asquith presided and moved the adoption of 

the Report. He gave an outline of the history of the School, and emphasised its dependence 

on voluntary contributions. He appealed to the wealthy universities to support the School 

as Oxford and Cambridge had always done. The range of study stretched from prehistoric 

times to the present day. An endowment for the School, more particularly for its library, 

was urgently required. It was absolutely necessary that the “ Papers” of the British 

School should appear annually in the fashion to which we had been accustomed. It would 
be a calamity if they had to be stinted. The importance of the spade in throwing light on 


ancient literature was being increasingly realised. 


8: 
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The Annual Report was adopted, and Mrs. Arthur Strong, Assistant Director of the 
School, read a paper on Recent Archeological Discovery in Italy. She showed an extensive 
series of views, the more remarkable being those illustrating the Italian excavations at Cyrene. 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ; 
A) Pease fifteenth Annual General Meeting of the Historical Association was held at 


a 


Cambridge from January 6th to roth. Among the readers of papers were Sir Geoffrey 


Butler on ‘‘ Cambridge Libraries” ; Mr. C. R. Fay on ‘‘ The History of the Nineteenth 
Century, with special reference to Social Problems”; Mr. Dover Wilson on ‘: The - 
Teaching of History in the Continuation Schools ”; and the Master of Jesus on “ The — 
Beginnings of Colleges.” Recent publications include the Annual Report for 1919-20, — 
which shows a remarkable increase in membership, and Pictures of Parliament, a series of 
reproductions of early pictures of the King in Parliament, with text by Professor A. F. Pollard. 


The Association is unique among learned societies at present in that its increase in member- — 


ship more than keeps pace with the increased cost of printing. There is therefore no diminu- 
tion in the bulk of its quarterly journal, History. The January number of the latter contains 
an important exchange of letters between Guizot and the French Ambassador in Vienna in 
1844, edited by Commandant Weil, an important supplement to his article on Metternich 
and the “‘ Entente Cordiale ” in a recent number of the Quarterly Review. Modern methods 
of history teaching are illustrated in an article on the teaching of history in Berkhamsted 
School. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


CARCELY a week passes without information reaching this Society that some fine 

building is for sale, and that it will be bought and pulled down to make way for a 
commercial venture unless “‘ something is done.” On receiving this information the Society 
has but one course to take : to inform possible purchasers who are known to be in sympathy 
with it, and, should this fail, to write to the new owner pointing out the value of the building 
and offering advice as to how it may be repaired without restoration. It will be seen at 
once that this section lacks power in the face of the fact that in so many cases it is the site, 
not the building, that is financially important. 

As the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings does not hold property, no 
purchase by it can be expected. There is, however, a solution of the difficulty, z.e., the 
formation of limited companies in each locality to purchase and maintain buildings of this 
kind, putting them to some use that will bring a return for the money invested in them. 
An example of such an organisation can be studied at Great Yarmouth. There a company, 
entitled the “‘ Great Yarmouth Historical Buildings Ltd.,” was formed in 1906 to acquire 
property of historical or archeological interest by gift, purchase or otherwise, and afterwards 
to preserve it. Profits derived from its property are not disbursed in the form of dividends, 
but are devoted by the company to increasing its activity. It now controls the Grey Friars 
Cloister, an old house in one of the rows, with a frontage on the South Quay, and the 
north-west and south-west towers of the town. 

This subject is one which should receive the attention of the County archzological 
societies, whose influence could well be used to such an end. 


THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF CYMMRODORION 


| Page Society has just issued Volume XXX of its magazine, Y Cymmrodor, the whole 
of which—some 250 pages—is devoted to the publication of the complete text of the 
De Invectionibus of Giraldus Cambrensis, edited, with an introduction, by Mr. W. S. Davies, 
Senior Classical Master of the Swansea Grammar School. This very important work of 
Giraldus—one of his two extant ‘books dealing with claims of the See of St. David’s to be 
independent of Canterbury—was not known to be still in existence until the middle of last 
century, when the manuscript was discovered in Rome, where it was in part written. The 
complete text has never before been printed, though a version, with certain portions in 
summary, was included in the Rolls edition of the works of Giraldus. 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Florence, February, 1921 


N introduction of Alfredo Panzini to readers who are not Italian must be 
accompanied by a warning. A novel or a collection of short stories by him 
can be put into the hand of an Italian of any sort without any preface. Be 
the reader a college student or a civil servant, a lady on a holiday in the 

country or a cultured critic nurtured on the quintessence of European thought, one 
can be certain that he or she will find something in Panzini to excite an echo in his 
own breast. In short, he is the writer most widely read in Italy. 

Similarly offered, d’Annunzio would please some, repel some ; Papini win some, 
not others ; and there would be d’Annunzians and anti-d’Annunzians ; Papinians 
and anti-Papinians. But who can help loving Panzini? Of course d’Annunzio is a 
great poet ; and Papini is—well, Papini. But Panzini is somehow the spirit of them all. 
In a word, he is Italy. But a writer who is so close to the spirit of his native country 
is not usually taken up abroad. Who would dare advise an Italian, without saying why, 
to read Erewhon ? And an Englishman would be in like case when unexpectedly set 
down before Lanterna di Diogene, or Santippe, or Viaggio di un povero letterato, or any 
other of Panzini’s works. From the first line he would probably find it simply vapid, 
if not quite dull. 

And yet Panzini is a humorist, and humour is a British product. Yes, but there 
is humour and humour, and one of the most characteristic differences between peoples 
is in their laughter. A pathetic subject will be able to stir an Italian and English 
audience alike. But an association of ideas that provokes laughter in an Englishman 
often may only leave an Italian cold, and vice versd. 

If, therefore, I had to introduce Alfredo Panzini’s works to an Englishman, I should 
begin by describing him as an “ Italian person of quality,” however contrary his 
tastes be to the one who speaks in Browning’s poem. I mean that Panzini would rather 
stay up at a villa than down in the city. 'The modern city—no truly modern city exists 
in Italy except perhaps Milan, where Panzini dwelt a long while as a professor— 
with its turmoil, its politics oscillating between the extremes of Imperialism and 
Bolshevism, its life, its struggle for existence, is detested by him, and makes him long 
for the province, with its old-fashioned ideas and quiet affability, by the giddy 
machinery of modern life not yet suppressed. Pe 

This attitude is natural in him. It is no mere pretence. He is a real Italian in habit of 
mind ; he knows well his Latin and Italian classics, and is as familiar with them as 
with dear defunct grandparents. He beholds in his mind’s eye the Roman arches and 
temples, and he knows that he is in the home of his forefathers, although it is now a 
miserable one-storied hovel with a sickly kitchen-garden. And this feeling of decay, 
of the antithesis between antique grandeur and modern meanness, does not make him 
a modern Cola di Rienzo ; it does not kindle in his heart the flaming desire of a great 
restoration (which, in such a case, Carducci or d’Annunzio would burn for), but 
rather invites him to thoughts of a ane melancholy, accompanied with a thin stream 

i recisely in contrast thereto. st 

Scie a ced Talia in the problems which he sets : cosmic problems, which involve 
the meaning of life and death, of eternal life or annihilation. He sees these problems 
on every side imposed on him ; behind appearances he marks the enigmatic counten- 
ance of the Sphinx, which seems to have come to life in a smile, while on the contrary 
‘it is but contracted by a spasm. And he speaks of these problems and confronts them 
bravely and ingenuously, and, native that he is, despairs of the possibility of the 
solution, because he, with his limited philosophy, cannot solve them. 
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He is, therefore, a pessimist ; and because he sees men weak in the face of 
life’s mystery he is oppressed by pity for them—by pity that is good-humoured, 
made up of gentle irony and indulgence. 4 

He is therefore anything but profound. He feels deeply enough, yes, but being 
incapable of explaining events by the light of philosophy or history, he oscillates 
between contrary conclusions and finds both just. 


I have always come to this conclusion. Two and two make four, one from one makes 
nought. The one party is right. But the other is not wrong. Anarchy is right, but law is not 
wrong. Spiritualism is right, as rationalist positivism is right. Neither the Socialist masses 
nor the aristocrats of birth and wealth are wrong. Peace is best, but war is necessary. 
Wonderful is the idea of a united human family ; almost holy is the idea of the fatherland. 


So one moves forward first with one leg, then in turn with the other. / 


How much of the spirit of Italy there is in this confession of Panzini ! which is 
not, after all, the confession of a sceptic, because he is grieved to the heart by the 
oscillation of his judgment ; and only because he is a sane man does he escape becoming 
the victim of a fixed idea. On the contrary, he hides his doubt beneath the veil of an’ 
aristocratic smile—doubt that is quite theoretical, because if it comes to the question 
of acting, he will automatically be for the law against anarchy, for spiritualism against 
rationalism, for what is traditional against what is revolutionary. It is in the Italian 
character to deride order while practising it ; to inveigh against the Government yet 
docilely to obey. ‘ 

There is something of Carducci, something of Pascoli in this writer of to-day 4 
Carducci’s love of the past, without his fury of destruction against the present 
however, and Pascoli’s anguish in face of the universe, but without his tearful 
desperation and evangelical humanitarianism. Panzini is the product of a refinement ; no 
longer the decisive colours, no longer the fury of Carducci, or the sorrow of Pascoli, 
but a state of mind that understands them and tries to go beyond and resolve them 
in a mournful smile. 

When all is said, this conclusion of Panzini’s, so less heroic than that of the two great 
poets, is a sufficiently middle-class one, and sometimes becomes oppressively so. i 

To some extent it is for love of a quiet life that Panzini’s mind cannot say “ Yes ” 
or “ No,” but soothes itself with the golden mean of Horace—for Horace is the 
spiritual ancestor of Italians of his type. Horace, who cannot soar like Pindar ; who | 
enjoys himself more in his villa at Tivoli than in the pomp of the court ; who does 
not want choice delicacies for his table, but knows, in recompense, how to taste with 
rare refinement whatever happens to be served him ; Horace who knows men so well, 
and treats them with such pleasing indulgence—a type of character always frequent in - 
Italy, especially among the religious of the seventeenth century ; a type of which a 
characteristic representative is Ludovico Ariosto, so dear to Panzini “‘ for his happy - 
dreams ” and “ for his valuable truths.” 

It has been said of some of Panzini’s novels, of which the thread is usually someone’s 
journey, that the models which have inspired them are The Sentimental Fourney and 
Heine’s Travel Pictures, especially the latter. But surely their ancestry is more ancient, 
drawing from Horace’s Journey to Brindisi (Satires 1, 5), where the same love of minute — 
observation is shown, and the same good-natured interest in men. It is but a slight 
difference that the ancient is serene where the modern is troubled, and that 
(what follows) the former’s disposition is to comedy, while the latter inclines to 
humour. | 

From Horace, too, Panzini gets his refinement of style which the simple moderation 
of his expressions conceals, a style which no Englishman can adequately appreciate 
without an intimate knowledge of Italian ; a style which one might say possesses the 
combined resources of Greek and Latin syntax—of Greek, the active play of the 
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_ particles whereby each phrase has an exact shade of meaning ; of Latin, the elasticity 
in the reciprocal position of the parts of speech, which makes it possible to give words 
their proper emphasis without harshness. 

_ Consequently, Panzini’s humour often exists solely in the syntax. Particular cadences, 
inversions, and combinations of words suggest by themselves that the author’s intention 

_18 ironic, which, were it openly shown point by point, would sink to the commonplace.. 
Moreover, the music of Panzini’s periods is not easy to catch ; it is not loud, not so 
immediately discoverable, as that of d’Annunzio’s rolling periods, so accentuated: 
that their clang becomes irritating ; and it is certainly written in a minor key, so largely 
in minims and muted at that, that an untrained ear may remain insensible to it. But 
it is in keeping with the kind of thoughts which it expresses ; or, to take a metaphor 
from weaving, d’Annunzio’s music is a red damask interwoven with gold ; Panzini’s a 
silk shot with the colour of a dove’s neck. Panzini’s style, beneath its apparent 
simplicity, hides untiring labour with the file. Some pages he has written over and 
over again, and his simplicity is the fruit of involved study. He works, in short, in the 
manner of Anatole France. 

As I remarked above, Panzini’s books are nearly all cast in the form of a journey, 
and each might be called by the title of one of them—The Journey of a Poor Man of 
Letters (Viaggio di un povero letterato). The journey-form has sufficient scope to 
permit the author to speak of everything—a rubber heel and the soul’s immortality, the 
glorious records of the past and his landlady in a little mountain village, a folk-song 
and the effect of tipsiness, Bolshevism and the death of a nightingale. Such being his 
subjects, one conceives that his journeys have no esthetic purpose. He raises his hat 
to the illustrious dead, but he enjoys familiarity with the living. Because he is gifted 
above all with a large measure of fellow-feeling, he would rather read the pages of his. 
own heart than those of Baedeker. 

And in his books the journey-form is not made into a plot. ‘They are rambles rather, 
as in Santippe (Xanthippe), where Socrates’ life, especially his married life, provides a 
ground for thoughts of every sort, with comparison of things ancient and modern ; 
or in II diavolo nella mia libraria (The devil in my library), where the collection of books 
contained in an ancient library opens the way to a roving discussion on Satan,, 
woman, etc. : ; 

Woman is one of his favourite subjects. On this subject, as on others, his thoughts. 

are those of a well-born provincial. Ideally, she is for him an attractive being, of 
limited intelligence, set in the world just to tempt man. The intellectual woman he: 
detests, and he thinks the degraded woman an absurdity. The sight of a beautiful 
young woman moves him and wrings from him a glance of admiration. 

Do not conclude that our good provincial is a Don Juan. He but looks at fine: 
women as he would at a fine landscape, and thanks God for them : I admit that at times. 
his admiration is not in good taste, especially S pa works, where it too much: 
resembles the concupiscence of a superannuated military pensioner. 

But one must not ee that it is niet in his last book, JJ mondo é rotondo (The World 
is Round), that woman appears to him above all else as the being who with sorrow 
brings forth, and brings forth sorrow, and his compassion for her is boundless. On 
her affection for her parents and babies he has written some most beautiful Sete ; 
and there often appears in his short stories the figure of the virtuous and grave lady 

who loves her children and occupies herself with them. we ‘ 

Such a patriarchal disposition, like so many of the characteristics of at OPES 
class provincials, carries the mind back to the times when a eee o ner use to 
get good sons and instil in them correct principles of conduct e markt 
virtues of the ancient Romans. In this respect also is Panzini a far descendant o 


Horace. ; MARIO PRAZ 
a 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


February, 1921 


REAT BRITAIN and Ireland are still sufficiently a united kingdom for 
one to be able, by a perusal of English literary journals, to judge what 
is afoot in the way of Irish literary projects. So recently, when I 
happened to be out of the United Kingdom and far from the reach 
of the temptations of bookshops, and when there came to me one of those 
journals with a winter list of new and forthcoming publications attached to it, 
it was possible to create for myself a pleasant occupation—that of running through 
the announcements with an eye to finding in them suggestions for a theme of a 
letter from Ireland. There is a great deal of discussion nowadays, provoked by 
an¥acute political situation, of the economic relations of Ireland and Great 
Britain. We hear, on the one side, of a projected British blockade of Ireland, 
and, on the other, of a projected Irish boycott of British goods. But certain voices 
have observed that while any sanity is left in either island things are scarcely likely 
to come to such a pass. For not only is Great Britain Ireland’s best customer, 
but—and this is less commonly realised—Great Britain sells more to Ireland than 
to any other country in Europe. The perusal of the announcements of new books 
forced on me, however, the reflection—a rather melancholy reflection—that there 
was one class of business, publishing, which would not be very gravely affected in 
either island were Great Britain and Ireland to decide to declare each other “‘ enemy ”’ 
States. The list—about nine hundred volumes in all—was a “ selected ” one, and did 
not, therefore, include “ literature for illiterates,” a branch of publishing business 
which is not without its commercial importance. Ireland produces from within a 
certain amount of this literature ; it is of a comparatively harmless kind, and, probably 
for that reason, finds no market to speak of across St. George’s Channel ; on the other 
hand, Great Britain exports to Ireland a considerable quantity of printed rubbish. 
The efforts of Sinn Fein and the Catholic societies to discourage this trade have not 
been notably successful, and I imagine that if Parliament passes a Trading with the 
Enemy (Ireland) Act the publishers who will be most hit will be English publishers 
of the less reputable sort. But there is a market in Ireland for the average reputable 
English novel, and also for histories, memoirs, political studies of a good class. To 
take examples from the list before me, such books as H. G. Wells’s Outline of History, 
Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography, D. A. Thomas’s When Labour Rules penetrate 
probably almost as extensively among the middle and upper classes in Ireland as” 
among the same classes in England. Modern English poetry—the poetry of living — 
writers—is only known to a very few connoisseurs in Dublin. 

Although it was not always so, Irish publishers confine themselves nowadays 
almost wholly to producing books on Irish subjects or by Irish authors. More and 
more, too, they seem to be depending upon an Irish and Catholic public for the 
sale of their wares. Among Irish authors of a wider reputation, who have an English 
public, in our list were Lady Gregory, Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. James Stephens 
Mr. George Birmingham. All four had sought London publishers—a not wholly 
unnatural action on their part, because Mr. Yeats, Mr. Birmingham, and Mr. Stephens 
if not Lady Gregory, must have more readers in England and the United States 
than in Ireland (1 do not say in proportion to the respective populations of the two 
countries). An Irish writer, once he has obtained fame outside of Ireland, will always 
have more readers outside of Ireland than within it ; this is in the nature of things 
(seeing that Ireland only contains a small portion of the population of the world 
which speaks English), and does not reflect in any way on the taste of the book- 
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buying public in Ireland. It is, however, rather a disappointment to find that, judging 
from this list, Ireland_is figuring much less prominently in literary effort than 
_ was the case ten or twelve years ago. I found less than thirty books in a total of 
nine hundred that could from any point of view be counted Trish. In drama and 
fiction the Irish position seemed to be maintained fairly well ; out of a total of fifteen 
_ newly-published plays, five at least were by Irish authors. We hear next to nothing 
nowadays of the minor Irish poets ; but quite a school of minor novelists is growing 
up in Cork and in Dublin. Irish publishers presented in their lists of last autumn 
the names of several new story-tellers. None of them seems likely to produce the 
particular class of Irish fiction for which there has always been a demand in England. 
Nearly all these “‘ first ” novels are of the instructive type, psychological studies of 
Sinn Fein and the like (with the Easter Week rebellion as an invariable episode). 
Very solemn and a little dull, such books are scarcely suitable for the London circulating 
libraries, whose readers look for the intelligent amusement which (as the works of 
C. Somerville and Martin Ross testify) Irish themes can still provide. Not that 
a novelist of serious and original power could not find in Irish politics, in Sinn 
Fein, in those causes with which the mind of the country is so overwhelmingly 
preoccupied many mirrors in which to reflect rich and significant phases of human 
character—only we still await that master! When he comes he will no doubt be 
recognised as quickly in Ireland as in England. On the other hand, capable Irish 
novelists of the popular sort, like Mr. George Birmingham, Mr. St. John Ervine, and 
Mr. Gerald O’Donovan, scarcely receive in their own country as much credit as they 
deserve. ‘They are accused of “ writing down” Ireland for the British public, and 
their achievement is criticised from a quite irrelevant “ pone ” standpoint. Some 
of the younger men might do better if they thought a little less about being virtuously 
“Trish,” and spent the time thus gained in studying the tricks of their trade. The 
“Trish Ireland ”’ public itself would be duly grateful ; for, although there are many 
in all countries who prefer amateurish verse, philosophy, and art to the real thing, 
there is no one anywhere who does not prefer an efficiently to an inefficiently told 
story. Mr. Birmingham and Mr. O’Donovan, both of whom were represented in 
the list (English publishers), are efficient story-tellers who know at what they are 
aiming and can reach it. In Imisheeny (by Mr. Birmingham) and Conquest (by Mr. 
O’Donovan) recourse is had, following the general custom, to incidents and characters 
of the Sinn Fein movement ; but the first book is in a more playful vein than the 
second. There is certainly a note of propaganda in those “ realistic ” pictures of Irish 
clerical society which Mr. O’Donovan draws so cleverly. Bee ns, 

A singular feature, and one worth noting, of the list of new publications is the 
absence from it of any book on Ireland by an English writer. Generally, at times of 
political excitement in Ireland, there are not lacking Englishmen to rush into print 
on some question of Irish economics, politics, or history. How is it that no patient 
and conscientious Englishman has rebuked Irish indifference by publishing a careful 
exposition of the Government’s new Home Rule Bill? There are the Irish passages 
in Mr. Wells’s Outline of History, which, by the way, would require an article to 
themselves, so significant they are in their good intentions and in their characteristically 
“ English ” errors. ; 

. X % % * x % 


There was another way in which an absent Irishman, scanning as such the new 
list, could amuse himself. Supposing he were the collector of a comprehensive Irish 
library, how many were the new books which he would order on sight without 
waiting on the word of reviewers or the advice of his friends ? About half a dozen : 
Lady Gregory’s ee and Achievement of Hugh Lane ; Mr. Bodkin’s Four frish Land- 
scape Painters ; Mr. Yeats’s Plays for Dancers and his new volume of poems on 
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Ireland ; Mr. James Stephens’s Irish Fairy Tales, The Year's at the Spring, an anthology 
of modern English poetry (for its illustrations by Mr. Harry Clarke, a talented young 
Irishman) ; and Maunsel’s The Occupation of Land in Ireland in the Early Nineteenth 
Century, which sounds like a solid piece of work. Mr. Bodkin’s four landscape painters 
are George Barret, James A. O’Connor, Walter Osborne, Nathaniel Hone. None 
of these names is famous in England ; but what one says of Irish writers, other than 
those whose medium is Gaelic, namely, that if they have quality they are certain 
to be well known in England, does not apply to Irish painters. The two last at least 
of the painters of Mr. Bodkin’s study, trained, though they were, in foreign schools, 
lived and worked in Ireland, and there won recognition, if it was a recognition less 
than they deserved. Lady Gregory’s book on Lane, whose achievement as a connois- 
seur and public benefactor extended, needless to say, beyond the shores of Ireland, 
should be of uncommon interest. Lane was a kinsman of Lady Gregory, a Connaught 
man. This elegant arbiter of taste had his origins, like Mr. George Motré and other 
cosmopolitans, in the most primitive, the wildest portion of the British Isles. But 
has not Connaught in modern times been the richest of Irish provinces in distinguished _ 
men and women, most of them descendants of Anglo-Irish settlers whose eighteenth- 
century houses, not among woods and lakes, diversify the bare and stony plains” 
of Galway and Mayo? It will be a pleasure for Irish readers in these much-troubled 
times to turn to Lady Gregory’s account of Sir Hugh Lane’s romantic and yet entirely 
non-political career. Not that Sir Hugh was wanting in ordinary Irish impetuosity 
and pugnacity ; nor was his path as a benefactor of Dublin, eager to impose his 
artistic taste upon the public, by any means strewn with roses. It was an incident 
in the opposition which Sir Hugh Lane met with in Dublin that first caused Mr. be 
to turn his poetry into a vehicle of commentary on contemporary persons and events. 
We are now very familiar with those piéces d’occasion, the first of which, when it 
appeared ten years ago, came as something of a shock to the admirers of Mr. Yeats’s 
earlier other-worldly work. Angered by what seemed to him to be the suspicious and 
petty attitude of the town towards Lane’s munificence, Mr. Yeats announced that 

romantic Ireland” was “‘ dead and gone”: an opinion which he revised a few 
years later, to judge by the poem Laster, 1916, the principal piece in a little collection 
of recent lyrics, now published by the Cuala Press : 


Our part 
To murmur name upon name, 
As a mother names her child, 
When sleep at last has come 
On limbs that had run wild. 


Was it needless death, after all ? 

For England may keep faith 

For all that is done and said. 

We know their dream ; enough 

To know they dreamed and are dead. 

And what if excess of love | 

Bewildered them till they died ? 
. 


Tf Mr. Yeats does not provide his countrymen with marching songs, it is not only — 
that, like Goethe, he is too old to indulge in nationalist hatreds ; there is expressed — 
in almost all these poems on Ireland a misgiving that the fixed idea, the absorbing | 
cause, are fatal to individual beauty and character, and thus the actual enemies of _ 


poetry. 
J. M. HONERS 
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ALFRED WILLIAM POLLARD 


Prose 


ee CATILINE AND JUGURTHA OF SALLUST TRANSLATED. Macmillan. 

1882. 

ATHLETIC TRAINING. Prize Essays by R. V. Somers Smith, G. P. Beekley, and 
A. W. Pollard. Simpkin, Marshall. 1882. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By E. de Laveleye. Translated. 
Chapman & Hall. 1884. 


LAST WORDS ON THE HISTORY OF THE TITLE-PAGE, WITH NOTES ON 
SOME COLOPHONS AND TWENTY-SEVEN FACSIMILES OF TITLE- 
PAGES. J.C. Nimmo. 18or. 

- CHAUCER. Macmillan. 1893. 

[In Literature Primers. Edited by J. R. Green.] 

EARLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS: A History of the Decoration and Illustration of 
Books in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Kegan Paul. 1893. 

ITALIAN BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, CHIEFLY OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Seeley. 1894. 

[No. 12 of The Portfolio Monographs.} 

ae ILLUSTRATIONS IN FRENCH BOOKS OF HOURS. 1486-1500. London. 
1897. 

[Reprinted from Bzbliographica.] 

THREE HUNDRED NOTABLE BOOKS ADDED TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM UNDER THE KEEPERSHIP OF RICHARD GARNETT, 
1890-1899. 1899. 

[Privately printed and anonymous. By A. W. Pollard and R. G. C. Proctor.] 
OLD PICTURE BOOKS. With other Essays on Bookish Subjects. Methuen. 1902. 


. AN ESSAY ON COLOPHONS. With Specimens and Translations. Chicago : Caxton 
Club. 1905. 

[With Introduction by R. Garnett.] 

CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS AND EARLY PRINTED BOOKS FROM THE 
LIBRARIES OF WILLIAM MORRIS, RICHARD BENNETT, BERTRAM 
FOURTH EARL OF ASHBURNHAM, AND OTHER SOURCES, NOW 
FORMING PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF J. PIERPONT MORGAN. Four 


volumes. Chiswick Press. 1906-7. 
[The MSS. by M. R. James. Printed Books, three volumes, by A. W. Pollard, S. J. 


Aldrich, E. G. Duff, and R. G. C. Proctor.] 

BOOKS IN THE HOUSE. A.L. Humphreys. 1907. 

_ [Previously printed, 1904, by Ralph Fletcher Seymour for Bobbs-Merrill Company, 

Indianapolis, U.S.A.] 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS PRINTED IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY NOW IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. Parts I-IV. British Museum. 1908—. 
[Assisted by A. J. K. Esdaile and J. V. Scholderer.] 

SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in the Bibliography of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Methuen. 1909. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS MOSTLY FROM THE PRESSES OF THE FIRST 


PRINTERS. Showing the Progress of Printing with Movable Metal Types through 


the second half of the Fifteenth Century. Collected by Rush C. Hawkins... . 

Deposited in the Annmary Brown Memorial at Providence, Rhode Island. Oxford : 

University Press. 1910. ; 
BRITISH MUSEUM BIBLE EXHIBITION, 1911. Guide to the Manuscripts and 

Printed Books exhibited in celebration of the Tercentenary of the Authorized Version. 

British Museum. 1gI1I. 

[The Descriptions compiled by A. W. Pollard and H. I. Bell.] 


CATALOGUE OF THE FIFTY MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED BOOKS ; 
BEQUEATHED TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM BY A. H. HUTH. British Museum. 


1912. 
[Introduction by A.W. Pollard. Printed Books described by him and A. J. K. Esdaile.] 


FINE BOOKS. Methuen. 1912. 
[In The Connoisseur’s Library. Edited by C. J. Davenport.] 


ITALIAN BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS AND EARLY PRINTING. A Catalogue of 
Books in the Library of C. W. Dyson Perrins. Quaritch. 1914. 


MODERN FINE PRINTING IN ENGLAND AND MR. BRUCE ROGERS. With 
a list of books and other pieces of printing designed by Mr. Rogers. Newark, New 
Jersey : Carteret Book Club. 1916. 


THE ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE. Abridged from Malory’s Morte d Arthur. Macmillan. 1917. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FIGHT WITH THE PIRATES, AND THE PROBLEMS OF 
THE TRANSMISSION OF HIS TEXT. Alexander Moring. 1917. 


[Second edition, revised, with Introduction. Cambridge University Press. 1920.] 


TWO BROTHERS. [Geoffrey Blemell Pollard and Roger Thompson Pollard.} Accounts 
Rendered. Sidgwick & Jackson. 1917. 
[Preceded by two privately printed editions.] 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. Sidgwick & Jackson. 1919. 
[In the Messages of the Saints series, which he edits.] 


[He has edited the following works : Johannis Wycliffe Dialogus, sive Speculum } 
Militantis ; fohannis Wyclif Tractatus de Officio Regi « sb Cancer bats Tales by Chie rae 
several selected and single tales] ; Astrophel and Stella, by Sir P. Sidney ; English Miracle 
Plays, Moralities and Interludes ; Odes from the Greek Dramatists, translated into Lyric 
Metres by English Poets and Scholars ; Hesperides and Noble Numbers, by R. Herrick ; Books 
about Books ; The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer ; The Library [a quarterly review. With Sir 
J. Y. W. Macalister]; The English Bookman’s Library ; The Library of English Classics ; 
John Heywood’s The Play of the Wether, etc. ; The Macro Plays [with F. J. Furnivall] ; 
Bibliographical Essays, by R. G. C. Proctor ; Records of the English Bible ; List of Catalogues 
of English Book Sales, 1676-1900, now in the British Museum, compiled by H. Mattingly and 
I. A. K, Burnett ; Messages of the Saints ; and various publications of the Bibliographical 
Society.] 

[He has written Introductions, Prefaces, Notes, etc., to the following works : Hand-ii 
English Printers, 1501-1556 [Bibliographical Society] ; The T otondley BN (Early Engin 
Text Society] ; English Book-Illustration of To-day, by R. E. D. Sketchley ; An English 
Garner (Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse}, by E. Arber ; The Queen’s Majesty's Entertain- 
ment at Woodstock, 1575 ; The Castell of Labour, by P. Gringore [Roxburghe Club] ; Short 
Catalogues of English Books printed before 1641 [Bibliographical Society] ; Epistole et Evangelii 
et Lectiont Volgart in Lingua Toscana [Roxburghe Club] ; The Holy Bible {reduced facsimile 
of A. V. of 1611] ; Le Pélerinage de vie Humaine, by G. de Deguileville [Roxburghe Club] ; 
A New Shakespeare Quarto [a facsimile of Simme’s 1598 edition of Richard III . f 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


DANIEL (Louis Verneuil) a 2 as St. JAMEs’s 
THE ROMANTIC AGE (A. A. Milne as PLAYHOUSE 
GRAND GUIGNOL .. 5s vs a0 LITTLE 
THE FORERUNNERS (H. O. Meredith) .. s STAGE SOCIETY 
O’FLAHERTY, V.C. (Bernard Shaw) = Ps AS os 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM (Shakespeare) Court 
ROMEO AND JULIET (Shakespeare : ey, ~ OLD Vig 
VOLPONE (Ben Jonson) ag ~ an ..  PHcenrx SocrETY 
THE TEMPEST (Shakespeare) ae a i ALDWYCH 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA (Shakespeare) gs 0.U.D.S. 


WENT to see Daniel because it was admired by Mr. Walkley, who alone among 

men of intelligence to-day clings to “ Sardoodledom ” and opposes the rising 

tide of desire in the minds of the new generation to see poetry return to the 

drama. It is useless to argue this matter, but the exhilarated and excited audience 
that poured out of the Lyric Theatre after the performance of Ben Jonson’s Volpone 
would languish with boredom, sighing for the comparative comfort of the bar, during 
that far shorter four-act French cracker Daniel. Of its kind Daniel is good ; it is the 
eternal French situation of husband, wife, and lover adroitly manipulated to make 
us constantly fear the exposure of wife and lover. M. Louis Verneuil pulls the puppet- 
strings so skilfully that those who have eaten and drunk a great deal at dinner may 
not feel they have wasted an evening. nae : 

Of very different material is Mr. A. A. Milne’s frail but engaging comedy The 
Romantic Age. Here, after admiring the way Mr. Milne ekes out his very slight 
substance of English domestic sentiment with Tennysonian patter, we are left to 
wonder at the spectacle of that extraordinarily modern young actress Miss Cathleen 
Nesbitt effectively playing the part of a maiden from Princess Ida bewitched bya suit 
of armour. ; 

ior to either of the above entertainments is the Grand Guignol programme, 
Peete a very amusing sketch, What did her Husband Say ? by H. F. Maltby, and 
a remarkably fine performance of The Tragedy of Mr. Punch, in which Mr. Russell 
Thorndike especially distinguished himself out of a splendid cast. The Tragedy of Mr. 


_ Punch should not on any account be missed by those few people who enjoy a touch 


bre. 
as ihe Grand Guignol level come next the two plays produced by the Stage 


i had in common was only a certain ironic intention. 
a os Paice mil Sheek was in execution very defective and failed to produce 
the tight atmosphere. It began with a primitive brutality of speech and then ee! 
swooned into a mystic harangue at the audience, after which we no longer believed 
in its savages. The realism and the philosophy did not coalesce, but the play was not 
dull in spite of its ineffectiveness. Mr. Shaw’s O Flaherty, ee on the eee 
appeared the triumph of dramatic dialectic skill that itis. Both plays were competently 
acted and produced. * a 

i i ess of space, to say little about most of the “ Old Vic. 
Be iaaten bewind facie that since I last wrote they have produced The Comedy 
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of Errors (thoroughly delightful !), Barrie’s Pantaloon (one of the worst plays I have 
ever seen), Julius Cesar, A Midsummer Night’s Dream (one of Mr. Robert Atkins’ few 
failures, very little better than Mr. Fagan’s production at the Court, ruined by too 
much music, a bad Titania, a wrongly-conceived Quince, and its general air of a 
mid-Victorian pantomime), and, finally, Romeo and Juliet, for which no praise can be 
too high. I have seen many productions of Romeo and Fuliet, but this was the finest 
I have ever seen or ever expect to see. Miss Mary Sumner was as near the ideal Juliet 
as it is possible for me to imagine. She spoke as a poet would desire Juliet to speak, — 
and her simplicity, restraint, and vividness of sense and spirit, harmoniously welded — 
into an extraordinary expressiveness, made an impression that I shall not quickly — 
forget. Mr. Ernest Milton’s Romeo was worthy of Miss Sumner’s Juliet. He gave — 
a sombre touch to Romeo, making him the dark, frantic Southern lover, and spoke — 
with such rare understanding of the effect of pause and changing speed in the delivery — 
of verse that I am moved to praise that must sound, but is not, extravagant. It was © 
worth going one hundred miles to the ‘“‘ Old Vic.” to see the street scene (Act I, © 
Scene IV) on the way to Capulet’s house, and hear for the first time a passionate and ~ 
not a sentimental Romeo. The play was well cast throughout and played in its entirety 
with only a line here and there cut. Those who have only seen Romeo and Fuliet in — 
mangled versions in the West End can form no idea of what this means. : 

It has been a rich month that has brought to us, with such a production of Rameo — 
and Juliet, the Pheenix Society’s two performances of Ben Jonson’s Volpone. No one — 
who was fortunate enough to be present at Volpone will, I think, ever forget it. The . 
debt we younger men owe to the Pheenix Society cannot be expressed. ‘There are, 
no doubt, some who are too old to understand what this revival of Elizabethan drama 
means to us who are bored beyond expression by the empty drawing-room comedies — 
and the French puzzles in domestic trigonometry which hold the stage in the West 
End. By the side of the marvellous splendour of Ben Jonson’s rhetoric, the fury of 
his satiric imagination, the richness and magnificence of his dramatic power, the best 
of these three and four-act theatrical devices of the modern dramatist seem extra- 
ordinarily flat and uninspired. To compare Daniel with Volpone, for example, is like 
comparing an Army hut to Westminster Abbey. Few of those who have merely read 
Volpone have any adequate conception of its overpowering effect on the stage. The — 
Pheenix Society was happy indeed in having such actors as Messrs. Baliol Holloway, 
Ion Swinley, D. Lewin Mannering, Stanley Lathbury, George Zucco, and others. 
If the space were available I should give the whole of the cast in this notable production, 
which was a triumph for all concerned, but I was personally most moved to admiration 
by the performances of Mr. Holloway and Mr. Lathbury, whom I cannot imagine 
bettered in their parts. Valpone was admirably produced by Mr. Allan Wade. It took a 
solid three hours, but it passed like an interval at Chu Chin Chow. 

It may be said that Ben Jonson gives us nothing more than life ; that he never creates 
an ideal beauty as Shakespeare does. But if Romeo and Juliet transcends the daily 
loves of men and women it does so partly because it is a more perfect expression of 
their ecstasy than ordinary lovers are capable of ; so the selfish voluptuary, the cynical 
miser, the back-scratching parasite, and the ordinary avaricious man attain in Volpone 
a full-blown magnificence and splendour with which they are never endowed in this 
world. The creative energy of Ben Jonson’s genius has passed unto them, and they 
glow and sparkle like arc-lamps at night into which an electric power has passed. 

The Phenix Society and Mr. Robert Atkins have also managed to collect together 
actors who can act and who can speak blank verse. What this means strikes one like 
a clap of thunder when, after hearing Miss Sumner’s Juliet at the “ Old Vic.,” one — 
hears Miss Joyce Carey’s Miranda in Miss Viola 'Tree’s and Mr. Calvert’s production 
of The Tempest at the Aldwych. Miss Carey seems not to have the faintest idea of the 
atmosphere of the play. She speaks to Prospero as if he were a retired Army Colonel 
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living at Cheltenham and she were the daughter of a country vicar who had seen no 
men. At any moment you expect her to ask Caliban to bring in afternoon tea. Perhaps 
Miss Carey is genuinely perplexed as to her real whereabouts, for Miss Viola Tree 
has certainly put her upon a strange island. Old red Devonian sandstone and real shells 
on the sea-shore confront you in one part of the island, while in another we see the 
magnificent, strange super-tropical trees of Mr. Rumbold’s—trees that never were, 
and never were meant to be, on sea or land. Equally perplexing are the musical gifts 
of the inhabitants, even after allowing for the fact that they are spirits. Their musical 
taste is what we should expect from the Rev. Vale Owen’s spirits rather than from 
Shakespeare’s. Sullivan, Arne, Mr. Raymond Roze, and Mr. Arthur Bliss have all 
contributed, and while it is impossible for any man to say which of these composers 
Shakespeare himself would have preferred, it is not possible to imagine that he would 
have liked the lot. But there is something to be said for using more than one composer, 
and I will return to that presently ; there is, however, nothing to be said for having 
no less than seven designers of the play’s settings and costumes. With the exception 
of the first scene the whole of the play takes place upon the island, and unity of 
conception in the setting and costumes is essential. Some of Mr. Rumbold’s dresses 
_were beautiful and struck exactly the right note, but they did not harmonise with 
those designed by others. Good and bad conceptions jostled one another throughout 
the play. When it comes to Miss Winifred Barnes picking up a shell from the 
sea-shore and holding it to Ferdinand’s ear while she sings “ Full fathom five thy 
father lies,” one can only wonder that both Mr. Calvert and Miss Viola Tree could 
simultaneously have lost their sense of humour. Miss Barnes is making a really 
brave attempt to forget that she is not playing in a musical comedy, for which she 
deserves our sincerest praise, when the producers have this awful pantomime brain- 
wave and plunge her into a “she sells sea-shells”’ attitude reminiscent of Mr. 
Wilkie Bard. Another sorry lapse of the producers was allowing Gonzalo to talk 
like a doddering old fool. Gonzalo should be dignified and impressive, otherwise the 
extraordinarily fine things he has to say will be lost. Still another was the music-hall 
turn of Mr. Ambrose Manning as Stephano. Stephano is a drunken butler, but he 
should be utterly oblivious of the audience in the theatre—if he is not all the effect is 
lost ; he must be seriously drunk, not self-consciously pretending to be drunk. Mr. 
Calvert’s Caliban had one great merit, it was a careful, unexaggerated performance 
and he spoke well. The triumph of the production, however, is Mr. Ainley’s 
Prospero. Mr. Ainley alone seemed to have an imaginative grasp of his part; he 
spoke his lines beautifully, and made one feel that Prospero was something more 
than the usurped Duke of Milan. The conclusion of the play is excellently done. 
Prospero and Ariel are left alone on the stage, as they should be. Ariel is dismissed, 
and Prospero breaks his wand as the curtain falls. So wonderful is this marvellous 
play that, faulty as this production is, we hang on every line of it and leave the 
as only the greatest art can move us. 
ere aos. is [See to eae ae . former ae: aera 
copatra was one oO 
eos, tc. rae eet (Miss Cathleen Nesbitt) and the other 
eeleaaliatn : filled by undergraduates, who also supplied the 
women’s parts, the whole cast was filled by & Auge Ball). M 
music, arranged mostly from airs by Purcell by Mr. A. C. * : ton (Ba a {r. 
Bridges-Adams produced the play well ; there was, however, a little too much noise 
: ici Octavius Cesar, Lepidus, Enobarbus, Pompey, Menecrates, and 
on the ge zetar e all ad but Mr. Ramage’s Mark Antony stood out 
1 2S Rae Pe paance! Miss Cathleen Nesbitt was a superb Cleopatra, 
ed aed she learns the value of more restraint and can keep still and harrow an 
audience with silence she will be difficult to surpass. W. J. TURNER 
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PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, and WOODCUTS by JOHN 
NASH. The Goupil Gallery. 


T would be a superficial explanation to attribute the pleasure we derive from Mr. 
Nash’s landscapes to their “‘ decorative’ quality, and it might be taken to imply 
that he was merely pattern-making. Not that it is not difficult enough to make a 
good pattern, but the phrase when applied to a picture has a derogatory meaning. 
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Yet undoubtedly the emotion of his landscapes is more intimately connected with the — 


structural arrangement of the trees, hills, and clouds than is that of English nineteenth- 
century landscapes. This is neither a defect nor a merit. The merit lies in the fact that 
this arrangement is charged with a peculiar significance. Mr. Nash’s landscapes are 
very spirited ; they move, as it were, in a lively dance, striking abrupt yet rhythmical 
attitudes. Nothing is at rest, least of all the trees with their counterplay of varied 
foliage. And the emphasis is on novelty and unexpectedness ; the unforeseen is not 
greeted with shrinking, but with positive delight and a certain humour. 

Nor would it be correct to state that Mr. Nash is contriving variations on English 
scenery, thus producing a “ decorative” and “ Japanese” effect. He sometimes 
renders his work wooden and doll-like by taking arbitrary short cuts ; but this does 
not produce any good results, decorative or otherwise. His scenery, at its best, is quite 
true and convincing. Its value, in fact, lies in its vivid descriptiveness and spontaneity 
and freshness of vision. 

But unfortunately his impulse is too quickly exhausted. It is never sustained 
throughout and thoroughly developed. Nearly all the pictures are either marred by 
some careless, inexpressive detail (the clouds in the left corner of No. 31 ; the carts and 
haystacks in 45 ; the road up the woods in 55 and 58) or by some over-elaboration 
(the trees in 48, the crudeness of colour in 45) which impoverishes instead of enriching 
the individuality of the scene. Mr. Nash seems to be endowed with a very fluent 
initial sensitiveness, but to lack persistence in concentrating and penetrating further. 
He remains satisfied with a superficial clarity which has not got behind it much body 
and substance. 

This explains why, in spite of the comprehensiveness of the exhibition at Goupils, 
one is still left in a state of curiosity and suspense. Each new picture has been eagerly 
scrutinised to see if it does not actually achieve that completeness which has been 
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foreshadowed so tantalisingly in the others, and nearly always one’s first shock of — 


pleasant surprise at an impression vividly noted has been replaced by dissatisfaction 
as one’s awareness of the details develops. The original pleasure is not altogether 
superseded as it is with art recognised as meretricious, but it is left at a standstill. 

Mr. Nash’s humorous drawings are not a by-play, but an essential part of his 
expression. T'hey are very delicate and skilful pieces of witty description (especially 
Nos. 15, 17, and 19). The only defect is that the wit is not quite comprehensive enough 
to create a number of different personalities. Consequently his people are too nearly 
duplicates of one another 


PUBLLGAgEOINS 


VISION AND DESIGN. By Rocer Fry. Illustrated. Chatto & Windus. 255. 
M®: ROGER FRY is one of the most learned and respected of contemporary 


critics of pictorial art. But his very considerable reputation has been founded 


as much on the spoken word (including lectures) as on published writings. He 
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has not hitherto sought a more permanent form cf publication of his reflections on 
art and appreciations of artists than that of the periodical, and I think that I 
am correct in saying that he has never embarked on a history and on only one 
monograph, and has remained chiefly content with the short essay. [he present volume 
gains therefore an added weight and interest from its deliberate and mature 
character. It is not the latest annual flowering of a thinker who already has many 
volumes to his name, nor is it simply the final statement of his long matured theory 
and criticism. The essays are selected from accumulated writings extending over 
a period of twenty years. Many of them have been overhauled and revised, but 
not so as to suppress altogether views held at the time by the author which he has 
subsequently modified or discarded. This is in conformity with Mr. Fry’s undogmatic 
attitude of regarding his system as never more than a provisional formulation, which 
is subject to continual rearrangement and development. I should add that it is also 
designed to bring out one of the strongest values of Mr. Fry’s writing, namely, its 
suggestiveness and sincere enthusiasm. He is convinced of the supreme importance 
of the experience which he is endeavouring to explain, and he stimulates our modern 
lethargy on these matters. It is a sign not of failure but of success that we find ourselves 
“arguing with him, often heatedly. 

My own experience in reading the book has been one of initial pleasant surprise 
at finding so much with which I heartily agreed, only to be gradually dissolved into 
uncomfortable disappointment as I realised that what I was agreeing with were 
views held by the author, say, fifteen years ago, which he has since superseded. I 
mention this not against Mr. Fry, but against myself. I can see him pointing out 
benignantly that he, too, passed through the incubation period (or isn’t it rather a 
sort of zsthetic measles’), but that he now sees it as a pardonable piece of 
ingenuousness and inexperience: he has now emerged from the shadows of the 
cave and contemplates the pure quintessential ‘‘ eidos ”’ of art. 

There is, however, the possibility, suggested not by Plato but by medieval thought, 
of going by the descent and not by the ascent, and the last stage does not necessarily 
constitute a progress. But, apart from this latter interesting problem, a close study 
of Mr. Fry’s earlier phase, when he thought that art could quite properly express 
human emotions and could be classified into epic, dramatic, and so on, shows that 
he never maintained this view to the exclusion of the interpretation by design and 
decoration : he was all the time conscious of the equal reality of such an interpretation, 
and allowed the two to exist as parallel aspects. Giotto, for instance, is described as 
a great dramatic painter who “ actually imagines in terms of figures capable of 
pictorial presentment,” and “ does not merely translate a poetically dramatic vision 
into pictorial terms.” At the same time one of the first qualities which impresses 
us in Giotto is the “‘ decorative rhythm.” “It is in its significance for the expression 
of form with the utmost lucidity, the most logical interrelation of parts that his line 
is so impressive.” All that Mr. Fry has done recently is to elaborate this latter 
decorative aspect and to push into the background the literary aspect as an overtone. 

here is, according to him, no necessary connection between the two. A picture 
can be very faulty from the literary point of view and yet superb as decoration. 
The new El Greco in the National Gallery is a case in point. Psychologically it is 
melodramatic—‘“ the horrid rocks, the veiled moon, the ecstatic gestures ” : it has 
a sentimental content which “shocks or delights the ordinary man.” But decoratively 
it shows a peculiarly intense feeling for plastic unity and rhythmic amplitude. 
El Greco’s contribution to art was a method of enlarging the unit of design ”’ and 
of permeating it “ with a uniform and plastic theme. 


The reasons why Mr. Fry parted company with psychology in art and declared” 


unequivocally for decoration seem to be mainly two. Firstly, he thought that the 


psychological analysis was annoyingly beside the point. I agree that it often is, and I 
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do not think that his essay on Giotto is one of the few exceptions. In this sense this 
reaction was in advance, a final rejection of statements such as Giotto, with his 
unique rightness of feeling, has expressed by the hand clinging to the throne and the 
slightly bent head, just the appropriate attitude of humble adoration, which he 


contrasts with the almost nonchalant ease and confidence of the angels.” Secondly, | 


he gradually became convinced that pictorial art does not merely intensify and 
sublimate emotions in the act of giving them pictorial form ; it does not really deal 
with ordinary emotions at all ; it has not only a form of its own, but also an emotion 
of its own, which he calls the “ esthetic emotion.” Mr. Fry has no objection to 
“‘ representation ” in a picture so long as it is evident to the cultured eye that the 
artist is not really concerned with representing, but with the forms and patterns 
created by the objects incidentally represented. se iuges ; ; 

Up to this point Mr. Fry is in agreement with his critical colleague Mr. Clive 
Bell. But he is not quite so drastic, and he is more communicative about the con- 
stituent elements of his esthetic emotion. Mr. Clive Bell is of the opinion that it 
is not possible for the critic to say anything relevant about a painting except that 
it is good or bad. Everything else is hortatory small talk. Mr. Fry, on the other hand, 
is forming a new critical language and analytical method. He permutes and combines 
the terms, contours, masses, harmonious pattern, correlation, planes, plasticity, 
balance, etc. He fails signally, however, to explain or even remark on any individual 
difference between artists, and evades the real and only question as to the significance, 
the emotional reason underlying any particular arrangement. Take, for instance, his 
own province of pure linear decoration, and ask why at the time of Hogarth the curve 
was the favourite form, why eighteenth-century designs were elaborate and florid, 
why this kind of design was absolutely unthinkable with the Athenians, however 
beautiful it may be, and we are unavoidably plunged into psychology. At bottom 
Mr. Fry believes that the conceptions “ composition,” ‘‘ balance,” and “ rhythm ” 
contain in themselves a principle and criterion. This is a very old and familiar fallacy. 
What is the ultimate test of good composition except expressiveness ? If you set up 
any other test you immediately begin to reintroduce the obsolete quack science of 
picture-making, with its deadening formule and prescriptions. The result of Mr. 
Fry’s tendency to search out and lean on this suit of external criteria is quickly seen 
in his selection of modern pictures : it enables him to hail as masterpieces Matisse’s 
stupid and empty Tea Party and Rouault’s piece of arrant charlatanry Profile. 

These, however, are minor matters compared with the genuine service rendered 
by Mr. Fry in introducing to us the art of the Post Impressionists and in insisting 
generally on the intrinsic differential qualities of pictorial art. He quite rightly points 
out that it is not enough to realise that a picture does more than reproduce appearances 
with which we are already familiar, we must realise that the same argument applies 
also to emotions. A picture does more than simply reproduce emotions which are 
ready-made and familiar ; it not only enters into the spirit of the time, but assists 
in creating it. But Mr. Fry seems to me to go too far, and thereby to deprive art of 
the very completeness with which he is so anxious to endow it. He fractures its unity, 
calling one part esthetic and the other lay experience, and asks, for instance, “‘ Did 
the Baroque artists choose ecstatic subjects because they were excited about a certain 
kind of rhythm, or did they elaborate the rhythm to express a feeling for extreme 
emotional states ?” He has divided the indivisible, and then inquired which portion 
caused or preceded the other. It is ‘‘ une question mal posée.” It is true that the 
colours and lines of a picture are essential and unique values, not, however, as abstract 
splinters of the mind, but as enshrining the human spirit in its entirety. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ARCHITECTURE 


WAR MEMORIALS IN LONDON 


HE new memorials in the streets of London and other big towns lead me 

to note how little means the public has of protecting itself from designs that 

are bad. The finished thing appears almost without warning, and it is most 

_ difficult to alter or remove it when once it has been set up, for bad as 

any design may be it quickly becomes associated with the sentiment which it is 

made to represent, and consequently acquires a value that it does not deserve. And 

further, when such monuments become old, another generation, careless or altogether 

forgetful of the reason which brought them into being, feels even then that it should 

not disturb them ; for such action is too nearly akin to that form of breaking faith 

which is particularly unpleasant in that those who are betrayed have no power to 

protest. Among more thoughtful persons there are those who have tried to secure the 

public from these risks, and one result of their efforts is to be found in the Civic 
Arts Association, which exists to advise on these and like matters. 

‘There is, however, a safeguard which should be more generally employed. I refer 
to the placing of a full-size model, more or less in detail, on the chosen site. In some 
cases, where the memorial is of great size, this is too extravagant a method to be 
adopted ; but on such occasions a large-scale model might be made and the actual 
dimensions of the memorial clearly marked on the ground, while the height might 
be shown by some temporary hoarding or scaffolding. Were this done the public 
would be able to express its opinion, and, after all, in these matters the public is the 
most interested person ; further, the designer himself would find this course of great 
use to him. As evidence of the excellence of this plan there is the fact that the Cenotaph 
‘owes its permanent existence to the model of it which stood for so many weeks in 
Whitehall. 

I doubt, however, if the Nurse Cavell memorial would have been made as it is had 
‘a model of it been first set up where it stands. It is due to the sculptor of this memorial, 
after such a doubt has been expressed, to give reasons for it, and also to note the real 
‘merits of his achievement. The architectural form is disappointing ; the elongation 
of the super-pedestal on which sits the crowning figure seerns forced, and when it is 
realised that it is intended to suggest the stem of the Cross, the arms of which make 
the seat for this figure, the respect we have for the symbol of a great faith is offended, 
and we come near to a feeling of indignation at this travesty. It should be noted at the 
same time that, although the upper part of this memorial may be regretted, the 
treatment of the granite, the technical knowledge shown in the surface chiselling, the 
severe modelling of the lion, and the restraint and grace of the figure which surmounts 
the whole are qualities which justify a sense of pride in the work. It should be noted, 
too, that while the employment of a temporary model would make for security from 
faults in the main lines of a monument it can never ensure merits of the kind which 
are enumerated here. These matters are intimately dependent on the genius of the 
artist employed. i cautta 
_ The memorial placed on the Embankment by the Belgian nation appears to have 
been designed to stand in a park at the end of an avenue which is blocked by a high 
cross wall. Sculptured groups which need architectural backgrounds should not be 
placed in the open, for the background appears meaningless when seen from the sides 
or from behind, and it seems foolish to go out of the way to make them in a town where 
there are so many buildings against which a group can be set. In this. particular case 
the stone wall which serves this purpose abruptly breaks a line of railings to which 
it does not appear to belong at all. Perhaps the designer, M. Victor Rousseau, hoped 
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that some day these railings would be removed and the walling be continued. I confess 
that, though the said railings are very poor things, I would rather that they had been 
left untouched and that this memorial had not been placed where it is. In choosing 
a place for a group of statuary it is very often the case that obvious sites are ignored 
and impossible or difficult ones chosen, very probably against the wish of the artist, 
who ultimately has to meet the brunt of the criticism. When the Embankment was 
made pedestals were constructed for statuary, and most of these remain unoccupied. 
Surely one of them should have been used rather than that green grass should have 
been covered and green trees removed only to give the artist a problem of such great 
difficulty that he has failed to solve it successfully. It is a commonplace to remark 
that in old buildings wide, unbroken wall spaces are a principal source of beauty, and 
that in old-fashioned towns the clear ground, whether paved with cobbles, covered 
with flagstones,or grown over with grass,is a particularly pleasing feature. From these 
facts is derived the safe rule or guiding principle that new buildings should seldom 
be allowed in public spaces, especially if these spaces are small or if they have already 
been broken up by the varied furnishings of a modern town. Near the site of this 
memorial and in the Embankment Gardens there is a walled area,now grown over with 
ivy, which probably disguises a great ventilation shaft from the District Railway. 
This could be made a platform well suited for great groups of statuary. Disregarding, 
however, the question of position, when the Belgian memorial is examined from the 
one position from which it seems designed to be seen, 7.e., from the foot of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, I think it is quite unsatisfactory, I do not like the grouping, and am mad 
definitely uncomfortable by the pose of the neck of the principal figure. 

Another memorial that ought to be noticed here is that which has been placed 
outside the Royal Exchange. This was designed by Sir Aston Webb, and, if rumou 
be true, he would have preferred to have set two great richly-coloured masts instead of 
the stone pier and bronze figures which are there. The arrangement of the space o 
which this memorial stands is subject to the defect referred to above. There are too 
many incidents in so small a space—two entrances to the Bank Station, an equestrian 
statue, and the new memorial. It would seem that an effort has been made to rende 
the usually disagreeable mouths of the Underground Railway decent and tidy by 
building low parapet walls around these openings, but these stone walls are spoile 
by the rolling spikes set on the coping, which, I expect, are there to satisfy som 
police regulation. The lamps, which are set on the angles of these walls, are poor things. 
I suppose that if the number of incidents on this pavement had been reduced by 
making the entrances to the railway bases for the statuary the donors would have felt 
that their memorial had lost its meaning and had become two glorified ways down to 
the Central London Railway. Whether this is so or not, I am certain that the policy 
to adopt in these matters is to make use of the existing features and not to add others 
to the problem. The figures of the. memorial itself are not particularly inspiring. 
The carving of the shield on the pier is keen and well designed, though here I should 
have liked to see proper colours. ‘The bronze lion at the top seems to me to be too small 
in scale for the pier that bears it. I dislike the pedestals on which the figures stand. 
A convex curve almost always looks better and gives a finer play for light and shade 
when it is made up of facets—that is, when it is not set out as part of a circle but as 
a portion of a regular polygon. The form chosen for the memorial has created a diffi- 
culty which I feel could have been met more successfully. It is far more difficult to 
make a beautiful thing of the lettering of a long inscription or list of names when the 
panel on which it is to be written or cut is narrow and tall than it is when the greatest 
length is horizontal, and this fact is one which memorial committees should always 
have in mind. 

While making the suggestion that full-size models should be used very much more 
often than is the case, I find it interesting to speculate which of London’s memorials 
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and statues would have been vetoed by the public opinion of their day had models 


been erected for its approval. I think it may be said with certainty that the Albert 
Memorial met with the approval of the generation in which it was produced, while 


_ to-day we have become accustomed to refer to it as a typically vulgar example of 
Victorian art. In fact, abuse of the Albert Memorial has become a pass in the would-be 


fashionable drawing-rooms which secures to the speaker a position of authority on art 
matters among his audience. It has been observed that in every generation the archi- 
tecture of the grandparents’ day has received this kind of condemnation, and I am 
inclined to think that the day may come when this work will be treated with respect if 
not with appreciation. 

I like to think that the success of a memorial has some connection with the motive 
which brings it into being. The Cenotaph exists in response to a national demand. 
It does not represent that rather bored feeling of doing the expected thing which has 
given birth to various monuments. It does not represent the wealth of consciously 


‘generous subscribers ; money values hardly appear at all. Quite unlike this is the 


memorial to Queen Victoria in front of Buckingham Palace. This seems emphatically 
to represent the large sums which it cost rather than the feeling of the nation towards 
the Queen. That memorial is a mass of marble accurately cut, but has anyone ever 
stood to admire it and gone away enthusiastic to do some great work ? Indeed, the 
chief emotion that it produces is one of wonder that so much work can be done with 
so little result. 


A FINE STEEL BRIDGE 


NA PLN recently I began to write about the Underground Railway stations I 
had hoped to find space at the end to draw the attention of those readers of 
THE Lonpon Mercury, who had not as yet noticed them, to the very fine steel bridges 
over the G.W.R. just outside London. I am therefore taking this opportunity to advise 
anyone who has a few minutes to spare at Paddington Station to walk to the end of the 
platform and see the one that is there. It has a wide span and it is pre-eminently an 
engineering work, but it is so carefully designed and so nicely finished in all its parts 
that it is also a work of art. The great carved headpiece that forms, as it were, the 
upper flange of a huge lattice girder makes a fine line against the sky. The junctions 


_ between the several parts are beautifully made, each rivet looking as though it were 


driven for structural purposes alone, but so nicely arranged in conjunction with its 
neighbours that it is clear the designer gave as much thought to this side of his problem 
as he did to the strains that they were to bear. I would have the reader notice the ends 
of the smaller beams which actually carry the roadway and which run from side 
to side and are hung from the great lattice girders. ‘he ends of these project a little 
beyond the main part of the steel sides and are delightfully turned up and pierced with 


large circles. I would draw the reader’s attention to the fact that no attempt is made 
‘here to play with the motives of past styles, such as we are accustomed to find in the 


work of engineers when they wish to gain the approval of the arts—a practice that 
instantly degrades the result so that it loses its dignity as engineering, and, in fact, 
has no decency left. There is other steel construction in the same tradition at 
Paddington Station. Especially I would refer to that which is to be seen on the east 
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side, where not long ago extensions have been completed. 
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THE BLACK DIAMOND. By F. Brerr Younc. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

THE LOVE-A-DUCK AND OTHER STORIES. By Stacy AvuMONIER. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. | 

CAPTAIN MACEDOINE’S DAUGHTER. By Wittiam McFee. Secker. 9s, 

THE NOUVEAU POOR. By Desmonp Coxe. Chapman & Hall. 53. j 


Le one says that Mr. Brett Young is a writer whose books one always opens with 
respect and too often closes in disappointment, one means both these words to 
have the effect of a compliment. The respect is for his single-mindedness, his 
austerity, his strictness, his artistic devotion : the disappointment arises from the fact 
that with all these talents, and with a central gift without which they would be of 
no importance, he has not yet produced a book equal to that which one continue 
to expect from him. His Young Physician showed him dealing too much in documents 
in masses of intractable incident. The result was anything but crude or amateurish 
but the author’s struggle with his material left him with nothing in hand. Except 1 
one lovely passage, there was in that novel none of the beauty of which he was capable. 
The Tragic. Bride was a beautifully-told story, which would have been a singula 
achievement for anyone else ; but the reader of it could not help being reminded a 
every turn that the theme was on a different level from the treatment. Yet neither 
of these disappointments took away from Mr. Brett Young’s admirers the capacity 
for being disappointed again. He is a writer who does not stand still. His last two books 
showed distinct increases of power, and his latest book is better still. Perhaps even 
the sense of disappointment it leaves is to some degree illusory. The story of Abner 
Fellows, the hero of The Black Diamond, ceases very abruptly when he is lying, half 
drunk and rather puzzled, on “ a mattress that was built up of three distinct slabs,” 
with a new shilling in his pocket—when, in fact, he has just enlisted. There is pre- 
sumably a sequel to come, though there is no definite indication of this, nor even any 
hint of it, until the brusque cessation of the story on the last page. 'The story is incom- 
plete and thus unsatisfying. There are other grounds for dissatisfaction, but perhaps 
when this is disposed of by a further volume the rest will seem less important. 

Abner Fellows is a young man from the Midland colliery districts, who leaves his 
home and wanders into the Welsh Marches. At home, on the road, and in Shropshire, 
he has many adventures, all probable and all interesting. He is by turns pit-boy, 
professional footballer, navvy, poacher, and farm-labourer. He is attractive to women 
and attracted by them. He leaves home because his father is jealous of his young 
stepmother’s affection for him (an episode which might have been nauseous but 
which Mr. Brett Young treats admirably), he falls in love with the wife of a friend who - 
is in gaol, and he loses his farm-work because the farmer’s daughter falls in love with — 
him. The fault of the story seems at first sight to be that its treatment is too episodic : | 
Abner moves from one entanglement to another, from one misfortune to another, 
and each is too nearly complete in itself. But Mr. Brett Young might with justice 
retort that the story is essentially episodic and that such a man as Abner would 
necessarily live as he has shown him, out of one incident into the next. Another 
objection is that Abner’s luck is too consistently bad. But the final question is this : 
Is the reader interested in what happens to Abner? The answer must be “‘ Yes ” 
and it seems likely that the whole story, when it is completed, will be more interesting 
still. In The Black Diamond Mr. Brett Young shows precisely that joy in the creation 
of rich and varied incident which was lacking in The Young Physician. His method is 
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that of realism, but realism is no more than his method. It is his servant, not his master : 
_ he uses it to make probable the incidents he invents, the value of which, however, 
lies elsewhere than in their realism. 
| It is thus that the relations between Abner and _ his stepmother, his poaching 
expeditions, the brawl at the public-house where George (Abner’s friend) accidentally 
kills the policeman, Abner’s relations with Mary, George’s wife—it is thus that all 
these incidents, and many more, gain and retain their charm. The book is full of events, 
but it is not easy to find any which are barely or meanly rendered. Throughout by 
far the greater space of the story Mr. Brett Young shows that power of embodying 
his poetic imagination in a concrete representation of fact, which has hitherto been 
lacking in his work, save in the Mendips passage in The Young Physician. And in 
gaining this new power he has lost none of the gifts which previously gave his books 
their charm and distinction. The writing is as finely cut, as melodious and agreeable 
as ever ; and the descriptions of country are as beautiful as anything he has ever done. 

Mr. Stacy Aumonier’s volume of short stories is remarkable more than for anything 
else for the excellent definition, in his preface, of what it is we demand in a short 
story : “ When you raise your eyes from the last line you pass through a most peculiar 
mental process. It all takes place in a few seconds. Ina flash you see the shape and form 
and colour, the application of the title, the point of the whole thing.” This could not 
be said much better ; and in the succeeding examples Mr. Aumonier shows that he 
does attach some meaning to the word “‘ story.” He is, however, a variable writer, 
and his highest level of achievement is not very high. Perhaps he is really at his best 
in an ingenious and exciting “shocker” like Just the Same. When he attempts 
something more ambitious he reveals a little too plainly the commonplaceness of 
his imagination, the flatness of his characters, the want of distinction in his neverthe- 
less respectable writing. It is only fair to add that he disclaims any idea of originality 
or high artistic achievement. eee 38 
Mr. McFee’s Captain Macedoine’s Daughter has plenty of distinction—and it is 
_ borrowed from a very distinguished writer indeed. Let us take one or two sentences 
as specimens of the style. “‘ To her we were all pasteboard figures actuated by a heart- 
less and irrelevant destiny. Fate had shut the door upon her with a crash, and she was 
alone with her griefs in an alien world.” That will do pretty well to be going on with : 
but take this, of the Captain’s infant daughter : “ That angel child slept through it all 
_ on the far end of the big plush settee, fenced in with a teak bunk-board, one predatory 
hand clutching the throat of an enormous teddy-bear whose eyes stared upward with 
the protruding fixity of strangulation, as though even in sleep she found it necessary 
to cause someone or something acute discomfort.” Let us add to these two citations 
the fact that the whole story is told within inverted commas by the chief engineer. 
Let us add that it is told with vigour and ingenuity, and that the two sentences 
already quoted are not unrepresentative of a sinewy and picturesque style. If Mr. 
Conrad had never lived we should have applauded this book ; but, since We know 
whence it came, are we to applaud it as though Mr. Conrad had never lived ? : is, 
in fact, one of the romances which he might very well have written and ae a 
has not been pleased to write. It is in the odd and anomalous position of nas a 
to be accepted on literary grounds as ambitious and well written, far above the normal, 
and yet as being a book which one must. unwillingly rank low Peas is no Berane 
than a mere pastiche. Mr. McFee has literary talents in profusion : the c eer a “ 

demonstrates this. There is nothing in Captain Macedoine S Daughter or whic 

ie Conrad could properly be ashamed, though there is nothing of which Mr. Conrad 
could legitimately feel proud. Mr. McFee has talents ee above those of the 
serious parodist and one could wish that he would use them. we 
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indefatigable Dr. Williamson has collected in Keats’s memory would fill this 
issue. Amid so numerous a host of contributors there are naturally some who have 
contributed little beyond their names and a token that they desire to help the 
Memorial Fund, but there is a good deal of solid work in the book. But how describe 
almost a hundred separate articles and poems ? The volume opens with Professor 
Ernest de Sélincourt’s solid and excellent Warton Lecture ; it concludes with a poem 
by Mr. Dossabhoy Nusserwanjee Wadia, a Parsee, who writes : 


My homage to the gifted English bard 

Who courted Nature with such warm regard 

And with such rapture revelled in her charms 

And breathed his last in her lamenting arms. . . . . 
He lived but half of half a hundred years— 7 
A hundred more haven’t dried his country’s tears. 


Between these two come original poems by Mr. Bridges, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Binyon, | 
Mr. John Freeman, Mr. Sturge Moore, and many others ; studies of almost every 
conceivable aspect of Keats’s life and art by Mr. John Bailey, Mr. Clutton-Brock, 
Dr. Herford, Sir Sidney Colvin, Mr. Lucas, Dr. Mackail, Mr. Hugh Walpole, 
Professor Saintsbury, and scores more, and a solid array of poems (mostly given in 
the original as well as in translation) in Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Czech, Swedish, 
Serbian, Bengali, Maithili, Gujarati, Persian, Sanskrit, and other tongues. These last 
have their place in such a volume, which is a sort of Jubilee Procession : but when 
curiosity is satisfied it will be to certain of the special studies, and to the addenda to 
Keats’s biography, that one will return. These studies show how high is the pinnacle 
on which Keats stands in the eyes of all sorts of men. Modern criticism has centred 
on his promise of greater things than he ever performed, on his undeveloped attributes 
and dimly-foreshadowed powers. It is now generally held that had he lived longer he 
might have been second only to Shakespeare : and this volume certainly suggests that 
he had the microcosmic quality of Shakespeare, the quality which makes every man 
who looks at him find in him what he most admires and wants to find. There is 
probably some conscious distortion in some of the statements made in the deliciously 
lively paper by Mr. Shaw, who has a rooted conviction that poets who glorify life 
without preaching gospels are irredeemably second-rate. “‘ Keats,” he says, “ achieved 
the very curious feat of writing one poem of which it may be said that if Karl Marx 


a adequate account of the diverse material contained in the volume which = 
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can be imagined as writing a poem instead of a treatise on Capital he would have 
written Isabella. . . . And so Keats is among the prophets with Shelley, and, had 
he lived, would no doubt have come down from Hyperions and Endymions to tin-tacks 

as a very full-blooded modern revolutionist.” This comes within a few pages of Mr. 
Arthur Symons’s pronouncement that “‘ John Keats, at a time when the phrase had 
not yet been invented, practised the theory of art for art’s sake . . . as Shelley may 
have worshipped some star of unachieved desire, so Keats may have—with his Pagan 
instincts—worshipped in some obscure, some occult, chapel of the Moon.” Sir Ian 
Hamilton, in passionate prose, finds in Keats a symbol of all that gallantry, chivalry, 
and love of the ideal which inspired the Armies of 1914, and the thought of Keats’s 
memory leads him to exclaim : Versailles, sorriest of sequels to a victory won by young 
enthusiasts over evil traditions ; over ugliness ; over the Emperors who had ridden 
rough-shod for so many years over Europe. Fatal Versailles ! Not a line—not one line 
in your Treaty to show that those boys had been any better than the Emperors : not 
one line to stand for the kindliness of England: not one word to bring back some 
memory of the generosity of her sons : not a sign anywhere that 


Great spirits now on earth are sojourning 
. . . to give the world another heart 
And other pulses. 


Mr. A. C. Bradley, drawing attention to Keats’s thought, quotes sentences from his 
letters such as: “ Were it in my choice, I would reject a Petrarchal coronation—on 
account of my dying day, and because women have cancers,” and “I have been 
hovering for some time between an exquisite sense of the luxurious and a love for 
_ philosophy—were I calculated for the former, I should be glad. But as I am not, I 
shall turn all my soul to the latter.” This is an admirable essay : its study of Keats’s 
intellectual development is supplemented in Mr. Abercrombie’s full and sinewy note 
in the Second Hyperion, which—not, of course, without reason—looks like becoming 
a King Charles’s head of modern criticism. To Mr. Abercrombie Keats was about to 
become “ a poet after the order of Alighieri, a poet possessed by the vision of destiny.” 
The volume contains a bibliography of Keats by Mr. T’.. J. Wise and an important 
new letter. This is the long letter from Keats to Woodhouse (September 22nd, 1819) 
which contained a copy of the Ode to Autumn. It had been supposed lost, but it seems 
that Miss Amy Lowell has had it in her collection for twenty years. Certain other 
additions to our knowledge, though none of great importance, are to be found in the 
new edition of Sir Sidney Colvin’s Life. Since the standard biography came out Sir 
Sidney has learned that Keats’s mother was a second cousin of her husband and that 
the couple were, surprisingly, married not in their own parish but at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. A grand-niece of the publisher T'aylor has communicated informa- 
tion about Taylor’s relations with Keats and his critic, new light has been thrown on 
the American career of George Keats, and it has been discovered that the Edmonton 
surgery where Keats was an apprentice is intact and occupied by a grandson of 
Keats’s master. It is unlikely that anything beyond such things as these will be added 
henceforward to the story of Keats ; whatever is discovered will be incorporated in 
Sir Sidney’s book, which cannot, on its own lines, be superseded. 
~ Professor Elton’s vast work is a lively encyclopedia interspersed with long, well- 
- documented, and clearly argued essays on the greater writers of the last century. I 
use the word “ lively ” advisedly : though much of the value of his book will lie in its 
usefulness as a work of reference, it would be well indeed if all works of reference 
were so full of incidental amusement. He might himself disclaim the word “ ency- 
_ clopedia.”’ “‘ I profess,” he says, “‘ to write only of books which retain some readable 
and present value, and not to marshal the ghosts of mere purveyors, however great 
their vogue.” But he allows himself a liberal interpretation of “ present value ”’ ; 
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wherever he finds a glint of real gold in a forgotten author he cannot bear to omit 
him : and he will be a very minute student who wishes to go deeper than the novels 
of Mrs. Gore and Mrs. Marsh, ‘‘ Ouida” and Mrs. Henry Wood, all of whom are 
estimated in these pages. Seldom, I think, have so many sensible judgments on modern 
English literature been assembled together ; and if Professor Elton’s sprightliness is 
of a more temperate character than Professor Saintsbury’s (who is liable to give one 
a frequent loud laugh even when he is writing on, say, the Provencal poets), it is 
omnipresent and makes his book—unlike some of the volumes of the Cambridge 
History of English Literature—the sort of book you can open anywhere and go on 
reading with pleasure. I open it at one of the pages on Macaulay and the first thing 
that catches my eye is a reflection on Macaulay’s robust annotations to Plato : 
“ Plato’s criticism of the Whig theory, or of the review of Montgomery, would have 
been worth hearing.” I open it again at a section on Hawker of Morwenstow and certain 
congeners, and I see : “ Evans is a cheerful medizvaliser, and all the sounder for that : 
he is not too solemn about the business. He is not afraid of the pious-grotesque ; he is 
too pious for that.” Heaven forbid that I should give the impression that Professor 


Elton is a phrase-maker : there is no kind of man of whom he is more suspicious. — 


But it is right to reiterate that he is readable, for people do not expect it of large 
literary histories. The range of his appreciation is very wide. He is equally good on 
Carlyle, Arnold, Newman, and George Eliot. And his reading is so multifarious and 
his taste so sound that when, for instance, so small a thing happens as that one’s 
favourite among Walter Bagehot’s essays is not chosen for special commendation one 
is actually surprised. And he admires his period. He is an unrepentant Victorian. 


He writes only of dead men and only of works published before 1880, and he chose — 


his date deliberately. He likes his literature on the larger scale, and he believes that 
the years from 1880 “‘ mark an ebb in English literature-”’ About the present he is not 
cheerful. Liberalism has decayed : 


In my own belief, which it would be out of place to argue here, the change means 
simply this: that reason, and science, and the enthusiasm of humanity, which spoke 
out so bravely in the third quarter of the last century, left many facts of human nature, 
emotional and spiritual, out of their reckoning, and made too hasty a synthesis ; that these 
facts, as always happens, revenged themselves upon the theories which overlooked them ; 
that reason, in consequence, became awhile discredited ; that the next task of reason is 
to catch up with the facts that she had ignored, and to reassert her natural supremacy ; 
and that to do this service for reason is the business of that coming age which most of us 
will not live to see. And I believe that there has always been this kind of rhythm in the 
history of thought ; reason overtaking the facts, and then being left behind and defeated, 
and then recovering, and so on indefinitely ; and that the true and only sure hope for 
humanity lies in reason’s permanent, insuppressible power of self-recovery. 


Reasoning, however, largely a matter of premisses. 

Mr. Harris’s book on Wilde was published in America two years ago, but a copy 
has only just come our way. It is described on the wrapper as “‘ the best biography 
in English,” which is a large claim. A large portion of the work is devoted to Wilde’s 
trial and the conversations Mr. Harris had with him on the subject, both before and 
after his imprisonment. The picture of his subsequent degeneration is painfully 
vivid, but I personally don’t think the book on the level of most of Mr. Harris’s 
writings, and the iteration of the talk on the main theme becomes rather sickening. 
Many interesting dicta of Wilde are preserved here, and as there still appear to be 
people who accept him at the German valuation, it will no doubt be regarded by some 
as an important contribution to biographical literature. I doubt whether Wilde, 
who in many regards was a man of fine taste, would have liked this kind of book to 
be written about himself. LcGs 
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OLD AND NEW. Sundry Papers by C. H. Granpcent. Harvard University 
Press. London: H. Milford. 6s. 


CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. Revised and Enlarged. Routledge. 6s. 


A THOUSAND AND ONE NOTES ON A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By: Grorce G. Loane. Surbiton : Philpot & Co. 53s. 


THE MURDER OF EDWIN DROOD. By Percy T. CarpEN. Cecil Palmer. 6s. 


NGLISH, alike with authors and readers, is an unpopular subject. ‘‘ Shake- 
speare,”’ says a gay character in Mansfield Park, “ one gets acquainted with with- 

out knowing how.” The same casual view is current concerning English. Many write 
and talk it, or think they do, but few study it on any side—grammar, the use of words 
and pauses, phonetics, dialect, or style. Thus, though much is achieved in English 
_ by instinct, much is muddled. Never, said Thomas Hardy a few years since, was 
English so slipshod as now. Books like Professor Grandgent’s essays on education 
and phonetics ought to be more read than they are. They might awaken an interest 
in problems of which the average man has no conception. The Professor’s excursions 
into vowel sounds are mostly American, but they touch also on English usage. He 
laments a sorry state of culture in his own country, which is “ woefully ignorant.” 
Far gone in education, America teaches theory rather than young people. Her 
citizens do not speak out ; they indulge in a cautious nasalisation which is a protest 
against “‘a malignant and ever-watchful Providence.” In the schools memory and 
imagination are neglected. In the battle Grandgent and Harvard v. Gradgrind and 
the Philistines some excellent thwacks are delivered. When, however, the Professor 
denounces the new poetry and music, he recalls to me the lines in Jonica on Tennyson’s 
Maud : ; 

All autumn crops of rhyme seem strange ; 

Their intellect resents the change. 

They cannot follow to the end 

Their more susceptive college friend. 


New cacophonies have a way of becoming familiar melodies, though it may take 
more than a generation to appreciate them. Derision, anyway, will not kill vital 
products. If the new poetry and music mean anything, they will survive the critics, 
and take some of the money now lavished on the sentimentalists. The rise of democracy 
does not mean the‘worship of ignorance so much as an overdose of sentiment. A man 
of varied experience, Professor Grandgent does not use the tedious academic dialect 
of his country. His misquotation of Tertullian’s “ credo ”’ is now generally accepted, 
but he should not have spoilt two familiar lines of The Gondoliers (page 159). 

Crabb’s English Synonymes is a book on the same lines as Roget’s Thesaurus. Both 
are now available in revised editions. Roget has a full index, and Crabb has none. 

On the other hand, Crabb has explanations of meanings, and Roget has not. This 
is important for the average reader, who is wild about derivations. The journalist 
talks of a “ positive ovation,” and tries to connect it with eggs. The reviser of this 
new edition remains anonymous, but Dr. Finlay, Commissioner of Education for 
New York, has supplied a commonplace laudatory preface. He might have explained 
~ who Crabb was, and might have discovered that the celebrated phrase of Dr. Johnson, 
which he “ recalls somewhere,” belongs to the preface of Fohnson’s Dictionary. 
The revision of the book is incomplete. “ Camouflage a has been inserted, but I 
do not find “ orientation ’’ or “‘ solemnise,” “ intimate ”’ (adjective) or esoteric,” 
or “ unmoral ” and “ immoral.” ‘‘ Imitate ” goes back to ‘ imitar?.’ Prevaricate a 
is hardly explained. It implies a departure from the path of rectitude like transgress. 

“ Zest ” is one of the queerest words. It is the piece of peel the Marchioness put into 
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her water to make it taste like wine. Under “‘ Amend ” “ betterment ” and “ ameliora- 
tion ” might have been added. Under “‘ Bias ” read “‘ prejudice ”’ for “ prudence.” 
A book like this does not suffice for the accurate writing of English. It does not 
indicate, for instance, that words similar in form, such as “ data ” and “ propaganda,” 
may be singular or plural. It does not preclude the use of “ apparati ” as the plural 
of ‘‘ apparatus.”” Lord Esher wrote recently that the best English was written by 
those who knew no other language. Goethe and Matthew Arnold thought that 


authorities of that sort did not even know their own tongue. The mistakes mentioned — 


or hinted above, all due to actual scribes of to-day, support the latter view. 


While writers go on plundering and blundering, the New English Dictionary remains — 
neglected, the finest and fullest achievement of the sort ever published. In a few — 


years Dr. Bradley and his staff will see its end. It has a few slips and gaps—very few 
considering that it attempts the tremendous task of following the descent and usage 


of words through many centuries. In the world of business and Philistines such labours — 


as those of Sir James Murray, the originator of the Dictionary, are regarded as 


ridiculous. But the City is so busy making substantives into adjectives and English — 


into the kind of nonsense that encourages shareholders that it is not an authority on 


English. A Philistine may regard an annotator of dictionaries as a harmless drudge : — 


a scholar knows that his work is both delightful to himself and useful to others. 
Mr. Loane is among the most indefatigable and minute critics of the great 
Dictionary. Not all his additions and quotations perhaps would have been accepted 
by the editors if they had known them. But some of his matter is valuable, and a 
good deal of it is interesting to the lover of letters. He has a special knowledge of 
earlier poetry—and lexicographers do not dally much with the Muses. He is also a 
specialist on the learned words derived from Latin or Greek. A single page adds 
Dr. Saintsbury’s “‘ pedantesque ”’ and an example of “ perlustrate”’ from the ever- 


delightful Peacock. Colley Cibber is generally regarded as a mere coxcomb ; but he: 


was capable of rhapsodising over Tusculum, like Mrs. Blimber ; and from a phrase 
in the dedication to his “ Apology ” about “ prating down the sun in social happiness ” 
Mr. Loane judges him a Grecian. He might, however, have been recalling the Ninth 
Eclogue of Virgil. The “‘ household fountains never dry ”’ which supplied “‘ discursive 
talk” (Tennyson’s In Memoriam, cix.), Mr. Loane takes to mean “ from original 
sources,” not “‘ from family gossip,” recalling the Latin use of domesticus. He may 
be right ; but I always had a vision of the family talking so readily that they never had, 
as happened in a less-gifted circle I knew, to go out of the room and seek a newspaper 
for topics. Mr. Loane’s industry and knowledge are both remarkable, but he is surely 
wrong about “ Milton’s rooms at Trinity ” and Wordsworth’s single excess in wine. 
The “ Prelude” explains that, dizzy after the high jinks in Milton’s rooms, the poet 


Through a length of streets 
Ran, ostrich-like, to reach our chapel door. 


From Trinity to John’s, where Wordsworth displayed his silk stockings as an 
undergraduate, is no distance. 

Popular English is well represented by the mystery story. When Dickens started 
Edwin Drood, and left it unfinished, he was providing for quite a large literature of 
speculation. I do not share the fears that one day the investigators will find their 
occupation gone. The mystery is really insoluble, and the key to it may lie in the 
part left unwritten. Dickens’s health was so bad towards the end that he may not 
have written what he intended, or may have taken views of probabilities which would 
not have appealed to him at his best. Mr. Carden has suggested as reasonable an 
explanation as anybody. His exposition of it is not particularly happy ; but he is always 
ingenious and generally logical. 
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nes CHAMBERLAIN was a private gentleman of leisure and credit who 
lived and wrote letters to his friends in James I’s time. Familiar letter-writers 
of that day are rare, and if they were all as dull as John Chamberlain there’s no harm 
done. To serve myself of the oxymoron of the Président de Brosses, who, on his Italian 
tour, observed of Lucca how singular it was that in so small a republic there should 
be such quantities of rain, I cannot help wondering how, in so lengthy a writer, there 
should be such shortness of wit. It is true that the poor man had nothing either good 
or humorous to report of either King or Court. Naturally, also, he did not trouble 
himself about the nation ; nor was there much occasion. We lay wallowing just then 
in a trough of time. The Elizabethan wave was spent, the parliamentary not yet 
crested. Shakespeare was at work, but nobody thought much of that. Mr. Chamberlain, 
had he unbent himself to such a matter, would have tossed it off with as easy an 
adjective as Mr. Pepys was to use by-and-by—" A silly play,” and there an end. 
Chamberlain is immensely less lively than Pepys, and being himself no sort of 
rascal, immensely less entertaining. He is full of gossip, but his gossip is naught— 
full of scandal, but his scandal is dreary. James Stuart resembled his grandson in his 
taste for low company ; not at all in the fact that he was infinitely lower than the 
company he kept, or any company he could have kept. Here is a specimen of what 
Chamberlain calls “ a very ridiculous incident ” : 


A very handsome young fellow . . . came stark naked to St. James’s, while they were 
at supper, saying he was the Prince’s (Henry’s) ghost from Heaven with a message to 
the King ; but by no manner of examination or threatening could they get more out of 
him, or who set him to work. Some say he is simple, others mad. He belongs to one of 
the Chancery. All the penance they gave him was two or three lashes, which he endured, 
as it seemed, without sense, and keeping him naked as he was all night (November was 
the month) and the next day in the Porter’s Lodge, where thousands came to see him. 


As for scandal, naturally the Somerset pair figure largely, and the Overbury murder, 
and my Lord Bacon’s and my Lord Coke’s disgraces. But they were high people, 
and Chamberlain had need to be careful. Letters could not be kept under lock and 
key. The present editor of these, Mr. Statham, has chosen the plan of extracts— 
which would not be satisfactory with a more important writer—linked together by 
comments which are most useful when least jocose. 

It is a long way from the vice, the cynicism, and the boredom of our worst reign but 
one to the earnest striving after Works for which Victoria’s was notable, but well 
worth the taking for the sake of clean air. I come with relief to the Life of Mary 
Clifford, in which Miss Williams gives a sympathetic portrait of a Victorian worthy 
at once pious, beautiful, and distinguished. Mary Clifford, whose brother Edward, 
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artist and collector of duchesses, was probably better known in London than she, was 
the daughter of a Yorkshire divine who had married a girl of Somerset and established 
himself in Bristol. Her upbringing was evangelical, not to say severe. In her mother’s 
diary we read : 


. . . Mary has a tendency to exaggeration which we must attend to. Yesterday I asked — 


her to describe a Lascar who had stood at the window to her papa, and she said he had — 


long hair reaching down to his feet, and rather coloured the whole too highly. I corrected — 


the account and must be watchful. 
The little victim was then four years old. For my part I could have nothing but hopes 
of a child who could picture such a Lascar ; but I did not flourish in 1846. ‘The correc- 
tion, once made, was effective, for Mary’s diaries and letters have little imagination 
in them, though much gentleness, and a sweet content which makes me suspect her 


of Quaker forbears. She never married, seems never to have thought of marriage. As — 
she grew up she took to good works of a practical kind, and in 1882, with three other — 


ladies, stood as candidate for the Bristol Board of Guardians and was chosen by a 
handsome majority. Those four were, I believe, the earliest lady Guardians in the 
realm. It may be understood what a work it involved, to what a quag of indifference, 
ignorance, sloth, and prejudice she must set her delicate wit ; but she shrank from none 
of it and accomplished much. She did not falter, either, from the temporary unpopu- 
larity she earned by putting herself in strong opposition to Old Age Pensions, and in 
not scrupling to say what she thought about them. She had her reasons, and sound 
ones. Mrs. Vaughan, who (as Margaret Symonds at Clifton) knew her intimately, 
gives a long and tenderly-conceived portrait of her which bears out my reference to 
her Quaker habit : 


“I am glad,” she says, “‘ firmly and humbly, to state here that Mary has seemed to me, 
in her own earthly walk, more near to the figure of Christ than any other person, except 
one or two rare children, and one quite young girl, that I have known.” 


And again : 
She used to come sailing up the dusty road from Bristol when her day’s work was 
ended. . . . Her work was among the outcast and the poor ; but she herself, though 


always simply dressed, seemed somehow of an almost dazzling radiance. She did ‘‘ good 
works,” but she did them in beautiful raiment. She never looked fussed or “‘ drab ”’ or 
“ philanthropic.” . . . She always wore a long loose cloak of some beautiful colour, and 


under that wonderful cloak of hers, like a medieval Madonna, she could easily shelter — 


little children. 


Her portraits show her, first, as a beautiful, serious girl, and, finally, as an old rapt 
woman with a face like a Verrocchio St. Anne. There is a sequence of them in which 
to trace out all the stages of a long and devoted life. 

And so I come to another noble lady who, unfortunately, does not exist. I had 
made up my mind that the letters purporting to be translated in Miss Cooper’s book 
contained their own evidence of origin before I was told by an authority in such 
work that they were, in fact, an invention. That does not alter my opinion of their 
beauty or of the obvious knowledge of China and her people possessed by the artist, 
but it does, strictly speaking, take them out of my disposition. I am not the young man 
who does the fiction in this Review. I shall, therefore, content myself by saying that 
the book should be read by all who respect national tradition and who wish to Heaven 
they did not have to go so far to get it pure. What one finds of it in the Chinese 
Courtyard is unquestionably the real thing. Here, for instance, is a touch on “ foot- 
binding ” : “ These tiny feet to me are beautiful . . . but they too are passing, and 
we hear no more the crying of the children in the courtyard.” There is no invention there. 

Mr. Henry S. Salt may be, as he says he is, a crank, a vegetarian, a humanitarian, 
a simple-lifist, and a pacificist, but he has, at any rate, gone through his seventy years 
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with good humour and keen vision. The harvest of his quiet eye provides shrewd 
comment upon folly and worse, besides many a good tale. Of them I like best his 
story of the King’s man, who, flown with wine, had to mount a high and narrow 
dais in Chapel and read the lesson. The lectern alone saved him, and as he clung and 
swayed he was heard to tell himself with dreamy cheer : “ If it wasn’t forthisb ... . 
duck I should be over.” That is one of many such flowers strewn by the wayside of 
his long pilgrimage ; but Mr. Salt is by no means only a collector of other men’s 
jokes. The “ Argument ” to his Seventy Years among Savages is a little masterpiece 
of restrained irony. I wish he had pursued that vein, which leads him to describe the 
manners and customs of our islanders in the way of an ingenuous explorer. Unfortun- 
ately, he forsakes it for the by-paths of benevolence, and ends by being himself nearly 
as untutored as all the rest of the savages. I like everything about Mr. Salt except 
his want of logic. That I must regret. The trend of his argument against flesh-food 
and field-sport is that we have no right to kill animals or hunt them because we are 
no better than they are, being, in fact, animals ourselves. To me that seems, on the 
contrary, the only possible excuse for doing either. If we are animals we may do as 
animals do—indeed, we must. The whole system of Nature is disgusting as well as 
shocking. Any cubic yard of air is a shambles ; our insides are a battlefield. Except 
the graminivora are there any creatures which do not prey on other creatures ? To 
be sure, men seem to be the only species which habitually prey on each other ; but 
I suppose that Mr. Salt would allow that we are super-beasts, and if so he should not 
be surprised that we are super-beastly. He thinks anthropocentrism all fudge, and 
so do I ; but without it how are you to keep sanity ? To admit so much is by no means 
to admit that we are beasts ; yet if beasts we are, how shall we escape from beastliness ? 
Not at all. A great many animals hunt us—some for the fun of the thing, some because 
they want to eat us. May, or must, we not hunt them ? I don’t see how he could have 
chosen a worse line of attack against field-sports, and have the less hesitation in saying 
so because I entirely agree with him in abominating them. He makes great and good 
hay of the foxhunters’ and buckhunters’ arguments, and is most diverting ; then he 
spoils everything by giving them the chance, for once, of arguing sensibly. 

Mr. Salt is a first-class raconteur. There can be no queer fish of the seventy years he 
records which he has not potted for his book. I commend particularly his appreciation 
of Furnivall, the most truculent of antiquaries ever encountered by me. There was. 
something of the ruffian about Furnivall, and large vestiges of the aboriginal monkey 
too. A good tale of him on page 97. The account of W. M. Rossetti could be hand- 
somely supplemented by Mr. Gosse, if he were in the vein, as I conceive Mr. Salt 
night easily find him. Next to his sketches of his friends, but still a long way after 
his Introduction, I put his short chapter upon the causes and pathology of the late 
war. Even there, where one would have thought the spectacle of hordes of men 
preying on each other, God alone knows why, would have been enough to occupy any 
writer, Mr. Salt, such are his preoccupations, must needs pause in his argument to 
bewail the sufferings of horses. This is indeed to play Hotspur : 


See how this river comes me cranking in ! 


I close upon a full-blooded, if belated, war-book. Group-Captain Scott has no 
doubts. His Sixtieth Squadron was out to kill Germans ; and it killed them in heaps, 
and by them was killed in other heaps. Lord Hugh Cecil contrives a preface, in which, 
while giving thanks that an “ orgy of hate and blood ” is passing out of mind, he 
nevertheless commends this record for providing “ jewelled memories of it. Strange 
is the fate of the Christian who is also a ruler of the waves. Captain Scott tells his 
unvarnished story largely by the letters of his comrades. These need a glossary. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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O say that Russia in the Shadows is an interesting book is only to say that 

Mr. Wells has written it. But it is also a book which carries far more conviction 
than do most of the accounts we have had of the Bolshevist regime. Mr. Wells, apart 
altogether from his own great personal gifts, had the exceptional advantage of not 
going to Russia as anybody’s delegate. He was not concerned to make a case for or 
against Moscow in the interest of a particular Government, or bondholders, or 
émigrés, or any political group, whether of the Right or the Left. Such prejudices as 
he took with him were a prejudice against Marxist Communism and a prejudice in 
favour of order and progress—of civilisation, in a word. His dislike of Communism 
leads him to indulge in a good deal of pungent criticism of the Bolsheviks and their 
ways, which will no doubt delight some of his readers, while it annoys others. But 
it does not prevent in him the belief that this handful of religious fanatics, with all 
their inexperience and perverseness, is the only possible Government in the present 
condition of Russia. ‘‘ ‘There is now no alternative,” he says. ‘“‘ There are, of course, 
a multitude of antagonists—adventurers and the like—ready, with European assistance, 
to attempt the overthrow of the Bolshevik Government, but there are no signs of 
any common purpose and moral unity capable of replacing it. And, moreover, there 
is no time now for another revolution in Russia. A year more of civil war will make the 
final sinking of Russia out of civilisation inevitable.” That picture of imminent ruin 
it is which obtrudes itself continually in these pages. There is “a vast irreparable 
breakdown. The great monarchy that was here in 1914, the administrative, social, 
financial, and commercial systems connected with it, have, under the strains of six 
years of incessant war, fallen down and smashed utterly.” It is not the Bolsheviks who 
are responsible for this ruin, nor are they the obstacle to its repair. On the contrary, 
the Bolsheviks alone, in Mr. Wells’s view, as in the view of certain other visitors, 
stand between what is left of Russia and absolute perdition. In two quarters Mr. Wells 
sees hope. He believes in Lenin. “In him I realised that Communism could, after all, 
in spite of Marx, be enormously creative. After the tiresome class-war fanatics . . . 
men of formulz as sterile as flints, after numerous experiences of the trained and 
empty conceit of the common Marxist devotee, this amazing little man, with his 
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frank admission of the immensity and complication of the project of Communism 
and his simple concentration upon its realisation, was very refreshing. He, at least, 
has a vision of a world changed over and planned afresh.” But Lenin will not save 
Russia single-handed. America and the Western Powers must help ; they are the other 
hope. This will be a hard saying to many who can see in the dictator of Moscow nothing 
but a robber and a murderer. Yet it is a question, after all, not of personal feelings or 
political sympathies, but of a whole civilisation—and not merely the outward trappings, 
but the art, the literature, the science of a great people. To those who are satisfied 
with the civilisation of the Stock Exchange or the Old Kent Road or Mayfair, these 
“imponderables ” may seem of small account ; but there will surely be many who 
will think it worth making an effort to preserve them, even at the sacrifice of some 
cherished prejudices. For else Russia is doomed to relapse into the barbarism of 
Asia. That is Mr. Wells’s case in a nutshell. 

The main doctrines of Guild Socialism are now pretty familiar to the student of 
politics. Nor is there any lack of evidence that they have exercised, and are still 
exercising, a remarkable influence in the Socialist and Labour world. They have, 
indeed, given vitality and form to the conception of “ industrial democracy.” They 
have given a new meaning to Trade Unionism. They have helped powerfully to 
undermine the old faith in a sovereign Parliament. They have mixed themselves in 
the ink of all the Collectivist writers. They have dominated programmes such as the 
miners’ scheme of nationalisation or actual experiments like the Building Guilds. 
And they have spread abroad, into France and Germany and Austria, and even as far 
as Japan, where the important Osaka Ironworkers’ Union has recently declared for 
the Guild Socialist policy. But the indefatigable Guild propagandists are not content 
to rest on their oars. They recognise very properly that their theories are not a cut- 
and-dried-system, but a plan which, though firm in its essentials, is to be constantly 
modified in important details, that, in short, there are many new things to be said 
about it, and some old things to be unsaid. Both Mr. Cole’s Guild Socialism Re-stated 
and Messrs. Reckitt and Bechhofer’s new edition of their Meaning of National Guilds 
will be welcomed. Mr. Cole’s “ re-statement”’ is a closely argued exposition of the whole 
Guild Socialist case. It contains some fresh matter—notably a chapter on the applica- 
tion of the Guild idea to agriculture, and it works out in some detail a new structure 
of local government on the Guild basis. The treatment of these subjects, I think, 
suggestive as it is, wants a good deal more space than is given to it here : indeed, Mr. 
_ Cole’s difficulty throughout has been the necessity of compression, and the reader 
who has not already a considerable acquaintance with Guild Socialism may find this 
a hard book. Messrs. Reckitt and Bechhofer have added a new chapter on “‘ Problems 
and Policy of To-day,” which is not only of great interest in itself, but reveals very 
clearly some of the divergencies of opinion among the Guildsmen. It is, of course, no 
secret that Guild Socialism has a Right and a Left wing, like all other healthy 
movements. The differences are not about fundamental principles, but they affect 
_ several important details, and especially the question of method. Messrs. Reckitt and 
Bechhofer are of the Right. They have a greater belief in the State in the ultimate 
analysis than has Mr. Cole, though less belief in the acquisition of industries by the 
present State as a means to their end. But with revolution @ /a russe they will have no 
truck, and they subject the theory and practice of Bolshevism to a damaging criticism 
from the standpoint of Guild principles. Mr. Cole is less certain. He discusses at aon 
length the weaknesses both of constitutional and of revolutionary action, and he 
believes that the blunders or the policy of the capitalists may force a rae oe 
the working-class. That is no doubt a possibility for which the Mi pena ass oug t 
to be prepared ; but it is quite another thing to say, as Mr. Cole clear y sees, that 
_ the working class ought to be doing nothing but drilling itself for “ Der Tag. And 

he concludes, sensibly enough, that for Guild Socialists, “ who have not only a positive 
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ideal but a definite evolutionary programme, the thing to aim at . . . is not early © 


revolution, but the consolidation of all forces on the lines of evolutionary develop- 
ment with a view to making the ‘ revolution,’ which, in one sense, must come, as 
little as possible a civil war and as much as possible a registration of accomplished 


a 


facts and a culmination of tendencies already in operation.” Mr. Cole, in fact, does — 


not put his trust in Russian methods, but in the policy of “ encroaching control ”—the — 


peaceful elimination by the workman of the capitalist in industry. iia 

This, however, will not satisfy Mr. Mellor. He, too, is a Guild Socialist, though 
for the moment he is not concerned with Guild theories. He is, indeed, absorbed 
entirely in the question of method, and for him there is only one right method, which 
is Direct Action. He develops his case very lucidly and trenchantly, and with a 
ferocious candour that should cause much creeping of flesh in ‘‘ such as pasture and 
grow fat among the shows of life.”’ Sabotage (especially the “higher” sort, such as 
the refusal to do jerry-building or make shoddy clothes) and the sympathetic strike, 
he declares, must be pushed. But these are mere pin-pricks ; the revolution itself, 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat, will really wring our withers, for revolutions 
“cannot be run without a total disregard for the ordinary canons of bourgeois 
morality.” Mr. Mellor is not, of course, under the illusion that the British Labour 
movement sees eye to eye with him as yet. But he thinks this revolutionary philosophy 
is spreading and will presently be successful ; for Direct Action, he claims, is “ a form 
of action necessitated by the facts of life.’’ Perhaps it is; yet Mr. Mellor, with all his 
ability and his sincerity, rather asserts it than proves it. But Mr. Mellor is a Jacobin, 
and, as a French philosopher has said, contradicting the great Taine, “‘ le Jacobin 
n’est pas un rationaliste, mais un croyant.”’ 

Two others of the volumes before me are powerful Socialist attacks on our present 
unhappy society. Mr. Gould is convinced that “ there is going to be a revolution in 
Great Britain,” though he neither desires nor expects that it will necessarily be a 
violent one. But he believes that the gross economic inequalities of to-day cannot, 
and will not, be much longer tolerated ; Capitalism is cracking ; Labour sees it and is 
prepared with its plans for fundamental changes. Mr. Gould covers a wide field ; 
he deals with the causes of labour unrest, the strikes of the miners and the railwaymen, 
the “ Council of Action,” currency inflation and high prices, the theories of various 
schools of thought—Marxian, Fabian, Guild Socialist. He writes in a spirit of warm 
sympathy for the common people, and yet generally with cool judgment. His little 
book may be read with profit even by those who are not so sure as he is about the 
coming revolution. Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s indictment is directed against the muddle 
and waste of private enterprise. His story is, he says, “‘ amongst other things, the story 
of a nation which won through the unprecedented economic difficulties of the greatest 
war in history by methods which it had despised.”’ Sir Leo gives us an exceedingly 
valuable account of the assumption of State control and its working over shipping, 
food, the railways and coal, and the rest. He speaks with authority, for he played an 
important part in the work at the Ministries of Munitions and Shipping. Some, 
perhaps, will think “ triumph ” too strong a word to apply to those efforts in State 
organisation, though no honest person will deny either their necessity or their benefits 
in the national crisis. Others may hasten to point out that the war conditions were 
exceptionally favourable to the exercise of State control, and that with their disappear- 
ance the situation is altogether different. But the collectivists will retort that the war 
conditions were also exceptionally cramping, and that what was done then could 
be done far better now. Sir Leo Money, at any rate, insists with great force that if we 
are to make the most of what we possess the nationalisation of our industries in peace 
is indispensable. And by nationalisation, it is worth noting, he does not mean mere 
bureaucracy. For he desires that “ the worker shall become a Guild Member, charged 
with honourable responsibility in his own craft. His sense of industrial freedom will 
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lie in the consciousness that what a free nation owns in common is administered by 
men of his own election, associated with community representatives, and that the 
management of the trade in detail is committed to the trade and to the honour of the 
trade.” This book certainly merits an answer from the opponents of nationalisation. 
Mr. Belloc is far from this madding crowd of Socialists, ploughing a lonely furrow 
of his own. His thesis is simple, and his argument very skilful and very stimulating. 
The House of Commons is in origin and essence an aristocratic institution. As such 
it was for several centuries the very core of the English State. But now it has become 
merely an oligarchy ; the aristocratic temper has departed both from it and from its 
electors. It will no longer work, for the only oligarchy that works is an aristocracy, 
which is “an oligarchy enjoying the popular worship of its fellow-citizens.” It is not 
difficult, of course, for Mr. Belloc to expose the decadence of the British Parliament. 
Every undergraduate can illustrate his Plato with this horrid picture of Timocracy 
degenerating into Plutocracy, and even the plain man, who does not know all that 
Mr. Belloc knows about the scandals of the whole tribe of “ crooks ” at Westminster, 
can see that the House of Commons has, to put it mildly, lost its prestige. But Mr. 
Belloc goes on to prove, what is not so patent, that it cannot be reformed from either 
within or without, and then to propound his own remedy. To talk of “‘ democratising ” 
Parliament, he avers, is mere humbug; Parliaments, if they are sovereign, are 
oligarchies, and cannot be democracies. The only hope, if we wish to maintain our- 
selves as a great nation, is a Monarch—not a military dictator, or a hereditary King 
by divine right, or one of your poor “ constitutional ” creatures, or a “ puppet ” 
Prime Minister, such as he alleges Mr. Lloyd George to be, but a person who will 
exercise real power in an open and responsible fashion, whether for life, or for any 
term of years you like. He will be supported by Councils representing real interests 
—Trade Unions, professions, religious bodies, “‘ regions and sub-nationalities.”” But 
_ these Councils, important though they may be, can only be subsidiary. For Mr. Belloc 
thinks the Guild Socialist idea of large and numerous Councils co-ordinating them- 
selves to exercise supreme power is fantastic. It is the Monarch who must be supreme. 
He will protect the weak against the strong, prevent the accumulation of wealth in a 
few hands, the corruption of the Courts of Justice and of the sources of public 
opinion. He alone is to be held responsible if an Englishman cannot get his glass of 
beer, or if a politician ‘“‘ perjures himself unpunished in an attempt to rifle the public 
treasure.” This is magnificent ; but is it credible ? Where is the super-man to be found 
_ capable of sustaining the role ? It may be true, as Mr. Belloc asserts, that there are no 
_ signs of Democracy in modern England, “ no signs of a corporate public opinion taking 
on activity and controlling public services.’”’ But there are assuredly plenty of signs 
that this Hero-King’s life would not be worth living, and that, indeed, it would not 
last for many days. Mr. Belloc’s attractive essay is built up ona number of imposing 
assumptions in regard to sovereignty, the nature of “aristocratic” and “ egalitarian 
"States, the character of the English people. If you accept all these, and if you want a 
- happy ending, there is doubtless nothing for it but his monarch ex machind. But the 
reader, I think, may decide that the assumptions themselves want revising. 
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1B is a curious thing that, while in the early and middle ages the restatement of © 
religion was normally an official act, to-day such work is left to individuals, and 
the Church’s officials, as a rule, spend their time in explaining how ancient formulas — 
can be interpreted in a manner to satisfy the modern intellect. The educated—the © 
educated, that is, in the “‘ humanities ’—are very apt to minimise the difficulties 
presented by documents which preserve in Elizabethan English the results of Greek — 
speculation on Hebrew religion ; and in consequence we have a steadily increasin j 
gulf between the language of theology and religion and the thought of to-day. One o 
the most notable efforts to restate the fundamental meaning of Christianity was made 
twelve years ago by the lady who writes as ““ W. Scott Palmer.” Now in this new 
diary she makes another attempt. Her position is that of a devout Modernist, who 
leans very definitely to the Johannine view of religion rather than to Pauline or 


Petrine. She emphasises, that is, imaginative and sacramental truth rather than 
intellectual dogma or corporate authority. She takes a refreshing interest in science, 
which keeps her from those unprofitable deserts of thought into which a too close 
absorption in metaphysics leads all but the greatest philosophers. She is a firm believer 
in the need for a church, for ‘‘ man is incurably religious and as incurably social ” ; 
and she is anxious that the Church should seize boldly, as in the past, on those elements ' 
in the world which it can profitably make its own. Her attitude towards some modern 
criticism is shown in this passage on the Mass : 


Other men tell us that our Sacrament of Bread and Wine came to us from Jewish 
sacrifices or from Pagan Mysteries, or from further still, and worse. It is true ; but what 
then ? Do we desire to shut out any part of the religious life of man, any witness to his 
aspiration, his need of redemption, his need of God, and his longing after him? On 
the contrary, we should include all ; and we rejoice in the testimony which may prove to 
men that we have come not to destroy but to fulfil. 


Mr. Keable is also concerned with restatement. His book is a series of letters, written 
by a missionary priest in Africa to a friend in England. Thomas Wilfred is worried _ 
about many things—about the antagonism between God and Nature, about the — 
indifferent lives of professing Christians, about the claims of the Roman Catholic — 
Church. His character is a very successful presentation of the muddle which a passion — 
for hard work and results and a disinclination for study has induced in many modern _ 
priests. He is a man who wants peace, who desires to feel at ease, and never considers 
whether he, or any of us, has earned the right to peace or done anything to work for — 
it. Mr. Keable leaves him completely dissatisfied with the Church of South Africa, and _ 
ready to submit to the Church of Rome for reasons which are similar to those avowed 


by the late Monsignor Benson. Pilgrim Papers, as are all Mr. Keable’s books, is very 
well written. 


